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A Stimulating Document 


T® address given by Judge Thurman 

Arnold at the Founder’s Day Confer- 
ence on Professional and Interprofessional 
Ethics, which is printed in this issue of THs 
JouRNAL, beginning on page 854, should be 
read carefully by every pharmacist, phar- 
maceutical educator, and manufacturer. 
It should also be read by leaders in American 
medicine and by pharmacy and drug law 
enforcement officials. 

This address obviously does not set forth 
the present views of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in some particu- 
lars, but it does provide much food for 
thought. It sets forth the opinions on some 
of pharmacy’s current problems held by a 
lawyer who has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the U. S. Department of Justice and 
who has been a rae in a federal court, 
second only to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Judge Arnold also tales an intelligent 
layman’s view with respect to the services 
of pharmacists as members of the health 
profession team. This leads him to certain 
conclusions which should be pondered by 
the pharmacal profession. 

For example, what should be the pharma- 
cist’s attitude on the increasing tendency 
toward self medication. Judge Arnold takes 
a position based on the pharmacist’s profes- 
sional training and responsibility as he sees 
it. 

The Durham-Humphrey Law has been 
reponsible for classifying too many potent 
drugs as salable ‘‘over the counter.’’ The 
public purchases such drugs directly either 
with or without medical advice. 

Judge Arnold believes that the extensive 
training of pharmacists in pharmacology 
and chemistry is to some extent wasted if 
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the public cannot make use of such training 
by way of obtaining advice and warnings 
with respect to the use of such drugs. 

How pharmacists should use their ac- 
quired knowledge remuneratively and still 
serve the public without bias and without 
running afoul of the State medical practice 
acts raises some interesting legal, ethical 
and moral questions. Judge Arnold’s an- 
swers may not be those of the medical and 
pharmacal professions, but they raise issues 
with which all concerned will have to come 
to grips sooner or later. 

The armed forces are not utilizing the 
professional services of pharmacists to the 
fullest extent even though there is a shortage 
of medical personnel which should be re- 
lieved of functions that could be performed 
by pharmacists. There is increasing dif- 
ficulty to establish the need for as many 
pharmacists as we now have in civilian pur- 
suits, for professional duty only. We ap- 
parently need more pharmacists to man drug 
stores, but in many places their strictly 
pharmaceutical duties are decreasing. 

It becomes more apparent every day that 
dispensing prefabricated and even prepack- 
aged drugs occupies much more of the phar- 
macist’s time than actual compounding. 
Yet in the area of self-medication, the public 
is left largely to its own devices and to the 
influence of the radio, television and the 
printed word, all being supplied by non- 
professional personnel to a greater and 
greater extent. 

Judge Arnold comes up with some star- 
tling suggestions which should be given care- 
ful study as American Pharmacy looks itself 
over at the beginning of a New Year and 
plans its second century of organized 
effort. 
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Practica, PrarmMacy Epirion 


National Drug Trade 
Conference Discussions 


By 1952 meeting of the National Drug 
Trade Conference held in New York on 
December 2 provided a medium for the dis- 
cussion of a number of problems by an all 
inclusive representation of the various seg- 
ments of the profession and industry. 

There was a very frank discussion of the 
problems growing out of the multiplication 
and duplication of so-called “specialties” 
or proprietary prescription products and of 
the growing tendency to substitute one 
therapeutically equivalent product for an- 
other with or without the prescriber’s 
authorization. Further study of the subject 
and proposals to solve the problems it has 
raised were left with a committee representa- 
tive of the entire Conference. 

There was also a discussion of the proposal 
to create a warrant officer grade in the 
Medical Service Corps with commissions up 
to the rank of major, but ranking under the 
regular commissioned officer grade. This 
proposal was opposed by the Conference be- 
cause it seems to nullify the gains made in 
the establishment of the Medical Service 
Corps with regular commissioned grades for 
pharmacists. 

The inclusion of prescriptions containing 
codeine among those which may be given 
over the telephone, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Humphrey-Durham Law, 
was favored. The Harrison Antinarcotic 
Law now prohibits giving prescriptions con- 
taining narcotics over the telephone. 

The conference reendorsed its uniform 
State barbiturate bill, which keeps the regu- 
lation of distribution of barbiturates under 
State control, and voted to bring this bill 
into conformity with the Durham-Hum- 
phrey Amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. This would elim- 
inate the requirement that a telephone pre- 
scription be followed by a written prescrip- 
tion within 72 hours. 

The conference authorized the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to be called 
upon by Dr. Lloyd Miller, Director of U. S. 
P. Revision, in connection with problems of 
nomenclature arising from the World Health 
Organization’s efforts to establish uniform- 
ity in generic names for drugs. 

Amendment of the uniform State narcotic 
acts passed by the several states was. urged 
so as to bring habit-forming synthetic nar- 
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cotics within the restrictive provisions of the 
Harrison Act. 

The Conference endorsed the work of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical’ 
Education, the Health Information Founda- 
tion, and the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, and urged that all constituent mem- 
bers give careful consideration to the pro- 
posed standards for simplified catalogs of 
drugs and related products as developed by 
the Commodity Standards Division of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Officers for 195:3-54 


Qe of the AMERCAN  PHar- 

MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION are elected by 
a mail ballot participated in by all members 
in good standing. The ballots are counted 
by a Board of Canvassers appointed by the 
president, and the results are certified to the 
secretary in due course. The Board of 
Canvassers, consisting of J. Lester Hayman, 
Chairman, William J. Dixon and Harry C. 
Zeisig, met in Washington on December 12 
and 13, 1952. 

The following officers were elected and will 
be installed at the annual convention in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the week of August 16, 
1953: 

President-Elect—F. Royce Franzoni, of 
Washington, D. C., practicing pharmacist 
and member of the Board of Pharmacy of the 
District of Columbia. 

First Vice-President-Elect— John A. Mac 
Cartney of Detroit, Mich., Director of Trade 
Relations, Parke, Davis & Co. 

Second Vice-President-Elect—Joseph B. 
Sprowls, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., Dean of 
the College of Pharmacy of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members-Elect of the Council for a term 
of three years—Don E. Francke of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Chief Pharmacist, University 
of Michigan Hospital; Roy L. Sanford of 
Enid, Okla., practicing pharmacist; Robert 
L. Swain of New York, N. Y., Editor 
Drug Topics and Drug Trade News. 

The present officers of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION who will 
continue to function until the Salt Lake City 
convention, August 16-22, 1953, are: 

President—R. Q. Richards, Ft. Myers, 
Fla. 


First Vice-President—Tom D. Rowe, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Second Vice-President—Charles F. Lan- 
wermeyer, Waukegan, III. 

The honorary president, the secretary and 
treasurer are elected at the convention by the 
House of Delegates. 


The Remington Medalist 

Fitsewnere in this issue of THIS JOURNAL 

the address of Dr. P. H. Costello, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy and secretary of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, which he delivered when he received 
the Remington Honor Medal on the evening 
of December 2, is printed in full. 

As the 1952 Remington Medalist, Dr. 
Costello took advantage of this well-deserved 
honor to speak on behalf of the organizations 
which he represents so ably. 

He reviewed the system of reciprocal licen- 
sure which has been developed over the 
years, through the cooperative effort of the 
several state boards of pharmacy which func- 
tion autonomously in behalf of each of their 
respective states, but which have been 
banded together in their determination to 
find a solution for the problem of interstate 
licensure of pharmacists. 

The system of reciprocity which has been 
developed by the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy seems to meet the needs 
of practitioners as well as the public, and its 
successful management has been one of the 
major contributions made by Dr. Costello in 
recent years. 

The development of minimum standards 
of accreditation for colleges of pharmacy was 
essential for the proper functioning of any 
system of reciprocity because state boards of 
pharmacy must be in a position to judge the 
adequacy of the professional training of 
pharmacists before they are admitted to the 
licensing examination. It would be difficult 
for individual boards of pharmacy to estab- 
lish a system of accreditation for colleges of 
pharmacy, and it would be something of a 
nuisance for colleges of pharmacy to supply 
fundamental data for accreditation to 49 
boards of pharmacy. The American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, which repre- 
sents the boards of pharmacy, the colleges of 
pharmacy, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, and the American Council on 
Education, acts as the accrediting agency 
for the 49 boards. Through his work as 
secretary of the Council, Dr. Costello has 
made another worth-while contribution 
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which was recognized in the award of the 
Remington Medal to him. 

His work as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the U. S. P. Convention and 
other ‘“‘extracurricular activities’ have 
served to emphasize his wholehearted in- 
terest in everything that affects the advance- 
ment of pharmacy. 

Those who attended the occasion of the 
award of the 1952 Remington Medal at the 
Hotel New Yorker on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2, came away with the feeling that Dr. 
Richard A. Deno, Dr. Robert L. Swain, and 

Yr. Frank Moudry had summarized most 
excellently the accomplishments and quali- 
ties of the medalist in their formal speeches, 
and that the medalist himself, in his usual 
modest and straightforward manner, had 
expressed his philosophy regarding the 
future of pharmacy when he said: ‘““‘We must 
develop within our individual practitioners 
an awareness of the necessity for functioning 
at a level above and beyond such minimal 
standards as are represented by the law.”’ 


Centennial Year-End Greetings 


7. issue of our JOURNAL closes an un- 
usual year in the history of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The cen- 
tury of progress in organized pharmacy 
which began on October 7, 1852, has been 
commemorated throughout 1952 by a series 
of functions and publications with which our 
members are by now thoroughly familiar. 

As 1952 draws to a close, we are very 
grateful to those officers and committees of 
our ASsocIATION who made possible the 
events connected with the Centennial Cele- 
bration and Founders’ Day. We deeply 
appreciate the participation of so many 
representatives of foreign and domestic 
organizations in various functions incident 
to the Centennial, and we are proud of the 
messages of greeting, encouragement, and 
commendation which are now a part of the 
archives of the AssocIATION, to be dis- 
played from time to time in our library 
and museum. 

It has been a year in which the name and 
activities of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION have become known to 
more people in more places throughout the 
world than ever before. 

To all of our members and to friends and 
co-workers, old and new, we extend the 
season’s greetings and best wishes for 1953. 
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a memorable year in pharmacy 
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Few indeed have been the 

years in pharmacy more im- 

portant than this one now clos- 

ing. One hundred years ago, 

twenty-four men met in Phila- 

delphia and organized the 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION. It was the first 

organization of pharmacists in 

America, and as such, marked the first step 
in the collective, cooperative progress of the 
profession. This year, one hundred years 
later, that great event has been observed with 
fitting ceremonials, and these have been re- 
viewed at length in previous issues of THIS 
JOURNAL. 
of this issue, will serve as a guide to these 


The Index, beginning on page 885 
Centennial reports. 


National Pharmacy Week 


The Centennial took on its greatest signifi- 
cance for many practicing pharmacists dur- 
ing National Pharmacy Week, October 5 to 
12, when thousands of pharmacies featured 
window displays devoted to the theme, ‘“‘A 
century of progress in American Pharmacy 
your pharmacist works for better community 
health.’’ Newspapers from coast to coast 
featured editorials paying tribute to the phar- 
macist’s record of public service, and radio and 
television programs highlighted his activity 
as a member of the health team. The pro- 
fession was also featured on many programs of 
civic clubs, fraternal organizations, and wom- 
en’s groups. Many of these programs util- 
ized material that was prepared and dis- 
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tributed by the Committee on Public Rela 
tions of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIATION. The full report of National 
Pharmacy Week will appear in an early 1953 
issue of THIS JOURNAL. 


The Sections of the A. Ph. A. 


The Sections of the ASSOCIATION were par 
ticularly active during 1952, with the Cen 
tennial Convention attracting more papers 
than ever before. As evidence of the broad 
interest in pharmaceutical research, papers 
read before the Scientific Section covered work 
in chemistry, pharmacognosy, chromatog- 
raphy, and toxicology, to name but a few of the 
fields of interest. First word of the important 
new antibiotic, Erythromycin, was presented 
at the first session of the Scientific Section, and 
was widely reported in newspapers throughout 
the Nation. Current interest in chlorophyll 
was also reflected in four papers on its deodor 
izing qualities. 
before this Section will appear in the Scientific 
Edition of THIS JOURNAL, as in the past. 

No better mirror of the current problems 
facing pharmacy can be found than that pro 
vided by the papers presented at the meetings 


The major papers presented 


of the other sections of the ASSOCIATION. 
Pressing .problems of manpower, ‘‘substitu 
tion,’ multiplication of specialties, promotion 
and pricing all were examined by outstanding 
specialists from colleges, pharmacies, and 
manufacturing plants. 
distribution and the indiscriminate marketing 


It was in the area of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Selected by Science Service 


A Memorable Year 
eeeeececeeeecee from page 851 
of ethical specialties that the pharmacist 


faced his greatest problems, 
many. 


according to 


Hospital Pharmacy 

August 21, 1952, marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of the American Society of Hospital Phar- 
macists, and the event was observed with 
fitting ceremonies at the Convention of the 
Society following the A. Pu. A. meeting in 
Philadelphia. In addition, the group pub- 
lished a special volume, Ten Years of the 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists. 
Noteworthy achievements during its first 
ten years have been the establishment of the 
Minimum Standard for Pharmacies in Hospi- 
tals, the encouragement of the addition of 
courses on hospital pharmacy in our college 
curricula, and the establishment of the Divi- 
sion of Hospital Pharmacy of the A. Pu. A. 

Recipient of the annual H. A. K. Whitney 
Award was Dean Edward Spease, one who 
the first 
This award, made annu- 
Michigan Society of Hospital 


was instrumental in establishing 
minimum standard. 
ally by. the 
Pharmacists, is given to one who has made out- 
standing contributions to hospital pharmacy 
and is given in honor of H. A. K. Whitney, 
first chairman of the A.S.H.P. 

Inaugurated during the year was a study of 
a ‘proposed point-rating plan’’ for evaluating 
hospital pharmaceutical services. Based on 
the minimum standard, the plan was originally 
worked out by the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Pharmacy and was 
officially transmitted to the Society at the 1952 
meeting. 

Significant Awards During 1952 

The Remington Medal, presented annually 
by the New York Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, was given this 
year to Patrick H. Costello, at a banquet in 
New York on December 2. Dr. Costello’s 
address delivered at that time appears on page 
860 of Tuts ISSUE. 

In other awards of scientific interest, Dr. 
Selman A. Waksman of Rutgers University 
received the 1952 Nobel Prize in Medicine and 
Physiology; Dr. Felix Block of Stanford 
University and Dr. Edward M. Purcell of 
Harvard the Nobel Prize for Physics; and two 
British Biochemists, Dr. Richard L. Milling- 
ton Synge and Dr. Archer J. Porter Martin, the 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 
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Gamma globulin from human blood can more than 
cut in half the likelihood of children getting para- 
lytic polio, according to results of trials involving 
55,000 children. 


A vaccine against all three types of polio 
virus got its first trials to children with gratify- 
ing results in increasing protective antibodies 
in the blood. 

Success in getting one polio virus strain to grow 
in developing chick embryo gave hope of another 
polio vaccine that could be given by mouth. 

Discovery that the polio virus is in the blood 
for a few days before attacking brain and nervous 
system increased hope for success with antipolio 
vaccines and medicines. 

Evidence that only three different polio viruses 
exist was obtained. 

Intravenous use of Fraction I (fibrinogen) 


| from human blood to treat uterine bleeding dur- 


ing pregnancy was successful in seven cases. 

The first hereditary link with the boy-girl 
ratio in human births was found in blood group 
observations. 


= 





Erythromycin, a new wide-range antibiotic, was 
placed on the market, with promise against resist- 
ant strains of pneumonia. It is especially effec- 
tive against gram-positive infections which have 
become resistant to other commonly used anti- 
biotics. It is now available, under different 
trade names, from Abbott, Lilly and Upjohn. 
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PracticaL Puarmacy Eprrron 


A new antirheumatism chemical, phenyl- 
butazone, or Butazolidin, was announced, 

Discovery of the first antibiotic chemical 
capable of stopping trypanosomes, a protozoan 
family whose members cause deadly African 
sleeping sickness, among other diseases, was 
announced. 

A new chemical, dimethylamino-isopropyl- 
phenothiazine, that promises to allow human 
whole blood to be preserved for longer periods 
than now possible was reported. 

Experiments gave hope that human blood red 
cells can be stored at very low temperatures for 
long periods of time and still be useful for trans- 
fusions, 





Isonicotinic acid hydrazide was announced as effec- 
tive in the treatment of tuberculosis, although TB 
germs soon developed resistance to it. It was also 
reported as promising in preliminary trials in 
Hansen’s disease, or leprosy. 


The B vitamin known as pantothenic acid was 
reported needed by the body to manufacture 
cortisone. 

First steps toward a skin test for detecting 
cancer through changes in electrical resistance 
were taken. 

Cancer cell spread, called metastasis, was pro- 
duced experimentally in mice for the first time. 

A definite trend toward more leukemia and 
slightly more mutational abnormalities in chil- 
dren of those residents of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
who got large doses of irradiation from the 
atomic bombs has been found. 

The one-celled parasites called amebas, which 
cause amebic dysentery, were grown in pure 
culture for the first time in medical history. 
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| major developments in Science and Medicine 





Primaquine proved effective in preventing relapses 
of malaria in troops returning from Korea. Dara- 
prim was reported the most powerful antimalaria 
drug yet known, acting as a suppressant cure with 
the further advantage of being tasteless, odorless, 
and inexpensive. 


The structural formula for aureomycin was 
worked out, showing the drug to be amphoteric 
and high in oxygen content. 

Total synthesis of cortisone was accomplished, 
in a single uninterrupted series of thirty steps, 
by scientists at Merck & Co. 

The complete synthesis of morphine was 
accomplished, but it is not a commercial process. 

Armour & Co. reported the isolation of pure 
adrenocorticotrophic hormone, (ACTH), and 
made the pure product available for research. 

Significant chemical and clotting differences 
in blood and in kidney secretions of multiple 
sclerosis patients from normal patients were dis 
covered. 

A chemical test of saliva that tells whether 
a boy or a girl baby will be born was developed. 





An artificial heart-lung machine was used success- 
fully on a human patient. 


The chemical structure of terramycin was found 
to consist of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen atoms with four rings of six carbon atoms 
each fused into a bar pattern. 

For the first time, nucleic acid was isolated in 
its whole, pure state. 
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By Thurman Arnold 


Relations, held as a part of the observance of 





the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


AssocraTIon’s Founders’ Day, October 7, 1952, Judge Arnold analyzed some of the 


problems that face the pharmacist today. 


His analysis, it is hoped, will 


open new channels for discussion and serve as a step toward 


eventual solution to many of these problems. 


I THE days immediately preceding this meeting a 
case in court claimed my full attention, and I 
was compelled to make my address without the full- 
ness of preparation which the occasion demanded. 
For that reason I requested, and was accorded, the 
privilege of elaborating my remarks before formal 
publication. I need hardly remark that I speak as a 
layman to whom the mysteries of pharmacy have 
always been rather appalling and that in the state- 
ment here set down, I speak only for myself. Under 
no circumstances would I feel quite at ease in ad- 
dressing so learned a group as this. You are mem- 
bers of the ancient and honorable brotherhood of 
apothecaries, which in its origin goes back to the 
Middle Ages and beyond. In days of old your craft 
was looked upon, not as an ordinary trade, but as a 
‘mystery’; and I must confess that from boyhood 
to this day the contemplation of this ‘‘mystery”’ 
fills me with awe. The mortar and pestle—which is 
the ancient symbol of your calling—suggests mys- 
terious substances and the still more mysterious 
process of compounding into the whole a magical 
something not present in the ingredients. Preci- 
sion, too, is a weapon which can be safely entrusted 
only to masters of medicines; for a bit of a drug may 
be only a pleasant flavor, while a larger portion may 
constitute a poison. A thin line often separates the 
healthy from the deadly, and members of your guild 
know that line. Accordingly, your task is—and 
from time immemorial has been—to guard the 
health of the public. 

The very nature of your work has made you keenly 
aware of your professional obligations. You could 
not carry on without a high sense of personal integ- 
rity. You have had to formulate for yourselves a 
code of ethics which insures that your every act will 
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serve to promote—and not to impair or endanger— 
the health of the people. You have adhered to this 
code so strictly that few pharmacists have ever had 
occasion to learn at first-hand what the law is. Our 
common sense and our ordinary notions of morality 
have long told us that the pursuit of gain is laud- 
able; that it is a great dynamic force which makes 
for human progress. But common sense, morals, 
and the law likewise unite in a demand that the 
pursuit of gain be so directed as to serve the general 
welfare. To put it another way, the law insists that 
all trades, all professions, and all businesses are ‘‘af- 
fected with a public interest.’’ Nebbia v. New York, 
291 U.S. 502. 

As pharmacy is unlike any other craft, so there is 
the widest diversity among the industries which 
make up our economy. Asa result the law over the 
decades has evolved various devices for insuring 
that private enterprise serve a public purpose. First, 
in respect to ordinary goods and services the law 
demands, for the protection of the consumer, that 
producers and sellers shall be in competition with 
one another. If they are not, the law is invoked to 
break up monopolies, to dissolve mergers and to end 
conspiracies. United States v. Standard Oil Co., 221 
U. S. 1; United States v. General Electric Co., 80 F. 
Supp. 989. The task of the Government is to break 
down barriers in order that, in a free and open mar- 
ket, the consumer may be able to compare the prices 
and qualities of various brands of soap and shoes, of 
gasoline and gadgets, and decide for himself what he 
wants. In respect to the services known as public 
utilities—gas, water, electric power, the telephone, 
and the like—common sense demands the avoidance 
of waste in needless duplication—and monopoly is 
tolerated. But here the law intervenes and en- 
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trusts the making of rates to a commission whose 
function is the protection of the public. Smyth v. 


Ames, 169 U. S. 466; United Rys. & Electric Co. of 


Baltimore v. West, 280 U. S. 234. In respect to the 
learned professions—law, medicine, pharmacy—the 
law takes quite another course. Here there is com- 
petition and even an attempt at monopoly is under a 
legal ban. But, here—be it noted—there is no 
standardized product, no market in which services 
are bought and sold; and little capacity in the public 
to judge the quality of that service. Here competi- 
tion is allowed; but the law exacts of members of 
the learned professions a higher standard of conduct 
than it imposes upon the ordinary tradesman. It 
likewise grants to doctors, lawyers, and pharmacists 
a larger freedom in forming codes of ethics and in 
regulating the activities of their own members than 
it does to merchants, manufacturers, or bankers. 


Pharmacy Must Enforce its own Ethical Code 


The character of its activities has forced pharmacy 
to formulate and enforce its own ethical code. The 
ordinary patient cannot even read the prescription 
handed him by his physician. He knows little of 
the ingredients which it recites. He has no way to 
determine whether these substances are inert, ther- 
apeutic, or dangerous—or even fresh or stale. He 
cannot determine for himself whether they have been 
properly, improperly, or dangerously put together. 
He can do no more than choose between pharma- 
cists—and put his trust in God. Nor can the Govern- 
ment take on so gigantic a job as to supervise in de- 
tail the filling of all prescriptions. It can at best do 
no more than fix general limits of tolerance in respect 
to the most dangerous drugs. A mistake by a phar- 
macist may prolong an illness—or even cost a life. 
As a result, the law becomes intensely practical, an 
embodiment of common sense. It imposes a high 
standard of integrity and responsibility upon the 
pharmacist and leaves to the profession the task of 
creating and policing its own high ethical code. 

A couple of events which happened a century ago 
this year together established pharmacy as a pro- 
fession. The one was the formulation by the newly 
organized AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
of a code of ethics. The other was a case in court 
which fixed the place of pharmacy in the mainte- 
nance of public health and defined the duties which 
the law imposed upon members of the profession. 
I have been told that this code was drawn up by a 
committee of pharmacists who had a high sense of 
the duty of the profession to the public. This I can 
readily believe, because these values are written into 
every line of that document. But, like bills of rights 
and great ordinances called Constitutions, codes of 
ethics are not pulled out of the air and scribbled 
down by the pen of man on the spur of the moment. 
Although 1852 marks the beginning of this honorable 
ASSOCIATION, the date is only a point of time—even 
though a notable one—in the history of pharmacy. 
Back of that date and stretching away into the Dark 
Ages, lie centuries of experience in which apothecaries 
had learned the hazards of their work, had acquired 
a sense of duty to their customers, and in a tradition 
grounded in rule of thumb, had confirmed by trial 
and error established standards of professional be- 
havior, and had erected barriers of tolerance beyond 
which the reputable pharmacist would not go. 


December, 1952 


A Classic Court Case of 1852 


In that year there came before the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York the now classic case 
of Thomas v. Winchester, 6 N. Y. 397. In this case ' 
the wholesaler had incorrectly labeled a bottle of ex 
tract of belladonna as extract of dandelion. Bella 
donna, as I understand it, must be used with utmost 
care, while extract of dandelion is a rather harmless 
substance. The wholesaler by sale passed the bottie 
along to a physician who dispensed it to a patient. 
As a result of the mislabeling, the patient suffered se- 
vere injury and brought suit, not against the dispens- 
ing physician, but against the wholesaler who had mis- 
labeled the drug, in an attempt to recover damages. 
The decision of the High Court is remarkable in two 
ways. The first is the clear statement of the law in 
respect to the pharmacist’s responsibility—a state- 
ment so clear and so definitive that it has been fol- 
lowed by the courts throughout the land, and from 
that day to this. It holds that the pharmacist is 
handling dangerous drugs, that a mistake on his 
part may lead to the most fatal consequences, and 
that a degree of care must be imposed upon him 
which is far more exacting and severe than that 
which the law demands of persons in ordinary call- 
ings. There had been a host of previous cases. 

Here in substance is no novel ruling; it is only the 
lucid and compelling language which is new. The 
second feature is the application of the doctrine to 
the wholesaler who had not dispensed the dangerous 
drug to the patient. In terms of the established 
law, a suit of this kind could be brought by an in- 
jured party only against the person who had actually 
sold the medicine to him—or, as it is put by lawyers, 
privity of contract is a necessary antecedent to a 
cause of action. But notice the dilemma upon which 
was catapulted the poor patient. He had a clear- 
cut right to sue the dispensing physician; but re- 
ceiving of damages was uncertain since the fault was 
not primarily that of the dispenser. He had—under 
the rule of privity of contract—no access to court to 
sue the wholesaler; yet the wholesaler was respon- 
sible for his injury. The New York Court did an 
unprecedented, yet a very sensible, thing. It de- 
cided that the public health was the paramount 
thing, pitched privity of contract out of the window 
in this type of case, and gave a judgment for damage 
to the patient against the wholesaler. For a cen- 
tury that ruling has continued to be the law of the 
land. 

Kindred evidence of the legal recognition of the 
professional character of the work of the pharmacist 
is not far to seek. The courts have generally held 
that the accurate compounding of prescriptions out 
of tested and true ingredients is an instrument of the 
public health. Rulings along the line of the Thomas 
v. Winchester decision abound in the law reports.! 


(Continued on next page) 


1 Brown v. Marshall 

Cooley, J., at page 733 

‘*The case, it must be conceded, is one in which a very high 
degree of care may justly be required. People trust not 
merely their health but their lives to the knowledge, care and 
prudence of druggists, and in many cases a slight want to 
care is liable to prove fatal tosomeone. It is therefore proper 
and reasonable that the care required shall be proportioned 
to the danger involved.”’ 
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Hruska v. Parke Davis & Co., 6. F. 2d 536 (1925) 
Boech v. Katz Drug Co., 155 Kan. 656 (1942) 
Norton v. Sewall, 8 Am. Rep. 298 (1870) 
Henderson v. National Drug Co., 3438 Pa. GO1 (1942) 
Highland Pharmacy v. White, 144 Va. 106 (1926) 


In these cases, the recognition that pharmacy is a 
profession is a necessary implication of the high 
standards of competence and of care exacted of all 
persons licensed to fill prescriptions. The tradition 
that, in the absence of a physician a pharmacist is 
not only at liberty, but is under a duty to act in an 
emergency, is well established. A single illustration 
is enough to drive the point home. According to 
maritime law, if a ship engaged in an overseas voy- 
age carries more than twelve passengers, there must 
be a licensed physician on board. But the expense 
of a full-fledged doctor is not to be imposed upon the 
carrier unless the number of passengers is in excess of 
that figure. Where it is less, however, a pharmacist 
with his medicine chest will suffice. He can handle 
ordinary aches and ills and can dispense the neces- 
sary medicines and give the necessary service until 
the sick man can be placed under a doctor’s care. 
The ship usually does not need the full services of a 
pharmacist. For that reason, note the prevailing 
practice of captain, mate, or purser—usually the 
purser—being a licensed pharmacist or trained in 
pharmacy. 


The Pharmacist and Medical Practice 


There is another realm of medical practice upon 
the fringe of which the pharmacist appears. The 
wider realm of medical practice, over which the 
physician is supposed to preside, really breaks down 
into three overlapping domains. At one extreme is 
the realm in which the doctor is in command and the 
dispensing of all medicines is under his direction. 
At the other extreme is the largest domain of all— 
that of self-medication. In between is a large area 
in which persons afflicted with minor ills know— 
or think they know—what is the matter with them, 
are unable or unwilling to go to a doctor, but are un- 
certain as to exactly what medicine to take. I con- 
fess on many occasions to have been a member of 
this group and to have sought the pharmacist’s ad- 
vice. If, ina field in which the layman is illiter- 
ate, the pharmacist does no more than help the pa- 
tient to make his own demand articulate, I see noth- 
ing to condemn in the practice. If, however, the 
pharmacist makes a diagnosis, and on the basis of it, 
prescribes for the ailment, it would seem that he is 
engaging in the practice of medicine. 


The Advisory Function of the Pharmacist 


There are four fundamental facts which underlie 
this volume of demand for the pharmacist’s advice. 
The first is that there are in this country not enough 
doctors to take care of all the illnesses, big and little. 
My physician tells me he does not want to see me 
unless there is really something the matter with me. 
The second is that, against the pressures of other 
items in the budget, the ordinary family can not af- 
ford to go to a doctor with every minor ill. The 
third is the rise of the so-called ethical drug houses, 
which have turned out an array of reliable and stan- 
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daridized products which cover a very wide range of 
materia medica. These products are prescribed by 
doctors themselves; and pharmacists, even more 
than physicians, can testify not only to their in- 
gredients, but also to their therapeutic properties. 
The fourth—a fact often forgotten—is that self- 
medication has been recognized by the law itself. 
It finds legislative expression in the distinction writ- 
ten into our Drug Acts between medicines which are 
to be dispensed only on a doctor’s prescription and 
those which may be freely sold over the counter. 
It likewise finds recognition in the requirements of 
the law in respect to labeling. These requirements 
are intended to put the patient in possession of in- 
formation which will enable him to make an intelli- 
gent choice for himself. And the end which current 
labeling is supposed to serve is thwarted by an im- 
proper instrument. It is indulgence in sheer fiction 
to assume that the layman can read and interpret 
what is Greek to him. The purpose of the labeling 
acts would be far better served by a plain and clear- 
cut recognition of the need of the pharmacist to read 
and to interpret for the patient ‘‘what it says on the 
bottle.” The patient would still be free to buy or 
not to buy, or to choose between competing brands. 
And I for one fail to see how such an interpretive 
rule could be considered the practice of medicine. 
The substanital contribution to the public health 
from such a practice demands no demonstration. 

The advisory function of the pharmacist, however, 
is not limited to his customer. In respect to the 
physician whose prescription he fills, he has profes- 
sional responsibilities. If there is an error in a pre- 
scription—or even if he suspects error—it is his duty 
to call the prescribing physician and have it cor- 
rected. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
materia medica has a dominant place in the curricu- 
lum of schools of pharmacy and only a casual place 
in medical education; that the pharmacist is far bet- 
ter informed about the stream of new drugs which 
are constantly appearing than is the doctor, and 
that physicians repeatedly seek the advice of phar- 
macists in writing their prescriptions. Dosage often 
spells the difference between salutary and disaster- 
ous results; and, if the pharmacist has reason to be- 
lieve that the dosage prescribed is dangerous—even 
incorrect—he is under obligation to take such steps 
as are necessary to guard the health of the patient. 
Often, too, the pharmacist has observed the patient 
over a period of years and has learned those idiosyn- 
crasies of body and character which in the individual 
case make certain drugs inadvisable or command un- 
usual care in their employment. In all such in- 
stances, it seems clear to me that the law demands 
that the pharmacist do all that lies within his prov- 
ince to safeguard the health of the patient. 

The question of the responsibility of the pharma- 
cist in respect to guarding the person who is sick 
against needless expense entersa more debatable field 
I have sometimes been told by pharmacists that a 
brand other than that for which I had asked—or 
even an unbranded medicine—was equally reliable 
and would cost me less. Here, the pharmacist was 
prompted by a sense of fair play—an ethical obliga- 
tion accepted by him although not commanded by 
his code. The recognition of such an obligation ap- 
pears to be peculiarly salutary in respect to persons 
whose incomes are small and who must count every 
penny. 


December, 1952 


At present this question is most insistent in re- 
spect of trade-marked brands. I would never as- 
sert—I merely repeat what I have been told—that 
many physicians know the new medicines only by 
their trade names and only vaguely by their chemical 
symbols. Asa result a prescription is written, not 
in terms of a medicine, but in terms of a specific 
brand put out by Squibb or Abbott, by Eli Lilly or 
Upjohn. The pharmacist, as a result, is compelled 
to carry a number of brands which are virtually 
identical except for inert ingredients—or ‘‘tracers”’ 
used for purposes of identification and for differences 
in trade names. The expense of this multiple stock- 
ing must, of course, be borne by the patient. 

May, therefore, a pharmacist substitute a brand 
which he carries for one which he does not have in 
stock? If there is a difference in active ingredients 
or in therapeutic properties, no substitution is to be 
allowed. But, let us be realistic and assume that 
there is no difference in active ingredients, in the 
method of compounding, or in medicinal quality and 
that the different brands are put out by equally 
reliable houses. Here two sets of values are in- 
volved—those which have to do with health and 
those which give preference to one brand as against 
another. Weigh these values as you must, but do 
not confuse them. If the brands are identical or 
even equivalent, if the only difference between them 
is in tracers’ coloring, form, packaging or brand 
names, the active ingredients, clearly defined and 
pure in quality, it is hard for me as a layman to see 
how the substitution of one brand for another carries 
any threat to the patient or to the public. Under the 
conditions recited, the substitution can in no wise 
interfere with the therapeutic treatment which the 
physician has prescribed for the patient. I repeat, 
the clash of values involved lies wholly in the realm 
of commerce, not in the domain of the public health 


Legal Aspects of Substitution 


The legal aspect of the question of substitution 
demands a word in passing. The law reports con- 
tain many cases turning on substitution; but we 
have found none concerned with the substitution of 
one brand for another. If there is a deliberate sub- 
stitution of active ingredients, and injury follows, a 
cause of action is established. If, because of a lapse 
by a pharmacist from the high degree of care imposed 
upon him, one drug negligently is substituted for 
another, the patient is entitled to sue for the re- 
sulting injury. (Accidental substitution: Brown v. 
Marshall, 47 Mich. 576, 41 Am. Rep. 728; Tessy- 
mond’s Case, 1 L. Ed. C.C. 169 (manslaughter ); 
Intentional substitution: Hoar v. Rasmusen, 229 
Wis. 509, 282 N.W.652). But as between standard 
brands of reputable houses, there can be no difference 
in therapeutic properties or in medicinal effect. As 
a result, the patient can show no injury due to the 
pharmacist’s act of substitution; and, without such 
injury, he cannot sustain a suit for damages. The 
“ethical’’ drug house, whose product is prescribed 
but not used, might lodge a suit against the phar- 
macist. But it would have to be based upon the ap- 
propriation of trade names or trade values, and 
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would lie wholly in the domain of commercial law. 
It could derive no sanction from the concern which 
the law holds for the public health. But even in 
commercial law, such a suit would have its differ- 
ences, for the substitution operates to the advantage, 
not of the pharmacist, but of the ethical drug house 
whose rival product is used. It is the pharmacist 
who acts and the rival house which gets the benefit 
and there is no collusion between them. A single 
substitution, or even a number, is too small a trifle 
for the courts to act upon. It would require a sys- 
tematic scheme of substitution to bring the law into 
play. Technically the physician might sue because 
his directions were not literally followed. But he 
could not show that the substitution interposed a 
barrier between his treatment and the results it was 
supposed to achieve. Nor can the ordinary doctor 
rise to such solicitude of one brand as against an- 
other to induce him to go to law in a commercial war 
between rival manufacturers. In a word, at least at 
present, the question here is one of fair play rather 
than of legal compulsion. 


The Element of Fair Play 


The practical question then becomes, what does 
fair play demand? As a matter of course, before 
substituting one brand for another, the pharmacist 
should acquaint the doctor with the facts and secure 
his consent to the substitution. If there is need for 
hurry and the doctor is not available, the pharmacist 
should regard himself as free to follow his own pro- 
fessional judgment. He is at liberty to go further 
and to reach a common understanding with one or a 
number of physicians whose prescriptions he fills 
that in accordance with an approved list of brands 
of specific medicines substitutions may be freely 
made. But, if such an arrangement between a 
pharmacist and his physician is desirable, why can- 
not this proposal be carried out on a larger scale? 

At this session I have heard suggestions of a long 
overdue effort to get pharmacists and physicians 
together to consider their common problems. Here 
is a matter which demands such cooperation. Here, 
a common understanding along two lines should 
clear up the whole problem. The one is that so far 
as possible—you can tell better than I how far it is 
possible to go—imedicines called for on prescriptions 
should be designated by their generic—not by their 
brand names. This would insure the integrity of 
the active ingredients in a prescription, yet as be- 
tween physician and pharmacist, would leave the 
choice of the specific brand to the profession the bet- 
ter qualified to exercise it. Nor could such an ar- 
rangement do material harm to the ethical drug 
houses. It would save them a substantial part of 
the expense now involved in the round of calls of 
“the detail man’? upon the miscellany of doctors; 
yet would leave them free through their contact with 
pharmacists to compete for the same volume of 
trade. But if there are limits to the writing of pre- 
scriptions in generic terms, help can be found in a 
second procedure. The U. S. Pharmacoepia and 
National Formulary have been great instruments of 
the public health. It is hard to see how the profes- 
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sion of pharmacy could carry on without them. 
Along a kindred line, a committee of pharmacists and 
physicians might make a list of all the medicines 
turned out by the reputable drug houses, listing 
under each medicine all brand names. If units, in- 
gredients, and properties are the same, it might be 
agreed that where one brand is specified any other 
listed in the approved manual may be substituted. 
To insure utmost economy, it may be necessary to 
fix standards for listed medicines, and manufacturers 
may be called upon to shape syrups or tablets to con- 
form to these standards. The other day a news 
story deplored the cost to the government of medi- 
cines for indigent patients made needlessly high by 
the failure of physicians to get down to bed rock and 
to write their prescriptions in generic terms. Here, 
it seems to me is a subject which provides an excel- 
lent start for a cooperative venture of pharmacists 
and physicians. 


Drug Store Ownership 


Another mixed problem of health and business re- 
lates to the ownership of drugstores. A physician, 
or a number of physicians approach a pharmacist 
with a proposal that they become partners in the 
operation of a drugstore. The proposal is finan- 
cially attractive; for the name of the store will be 
printed upon the prescription blanks and the pa- 
tients of all the physicians who are partners will be 
directed to that particular store. It is obvious that 
such an arrangement creates a serious ethical prob- 
lem for the physicians involved. An ancient arti- 
cle in their code of ethics puts a ban on “‘steering.”’ 
It has long been looked upon as unethical for a phy- 
sician to accept a part of the fee which a patient 
pays to the specialist to whom his own physitian has 
referred him. The reason is not far to seek. If, for 
example, there are three physicians in a city practic- 
ing the same specialty and if one of the three will 
give a kick-back to the referring physician, while the 
other two will not, the referring physician has a 
temptation to send his patients to the specialist who 
will share the fee. The code demands that the fam- 
ily doctor act with a single eye to the patient’s good 
and that good medical practice shall not be tainted 
with commercial considerations. The physician 
must avoid even the appearance of serving two mas- 
ters. As I understand it, the same sort of a tie-in of 
drugstores with medical practice is condemned by 
the code of ethics of the pharmacists. There the 
harm may be less; but the dignity of the profession 
is the better maintained if the pharmacist is free to 
serve all physicians and is subject to the dominion of 
none. 


Changes in Pharmaceutical Practice 


As these matters indicate, the world in which phar- 
macy is practiced does not stand still. Trends in 
commerce and in government have brought hazards 
to the professional character of the pharmacist’s 
work. The apothecary shop of old has rather gen- 
erally ceased to be an independent enterprise and 
has become a department in a modern mercantile 
emporium. A large part of the apothecary’s work 
has been taken over by the ethical drug house. 
Whereas a generation ago 70% of all prescriptions 
were compounded by the pharmacist and only 380% 
of them dispensed from medicines in stock, the 
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figures have been reversed and at present 70% are 
filled by the use of medicines manufactured by 
“ethical’’ drug houses and only 30% are compounded 
to physicians’ orders. The shift has served well the 
public interest. The manufacturing drug house has 
facilities which no pharmacy could ever afford. It 
buys in quantity and has access to more varied and 
more reliable sources for its ingredients than the 
corner drugstore. It has facilities for testing the 
quality of ingredients and standardizing finished 
products. It makes use of quantity production and is 
able to make prices substantially lower than would 
be possible where every prescription is compounded 
by hand. Thus a large part of the work which was 
once the pharmacist’s main task has been taken 
away. 

But, in spite of such a change, the professional 
standing of the pharmacist has not been impaired. 
His responsibilities have not been lessened and his 
work still remains the instrument through which the 
physician’s treatment becomes effective. He still 
remains in a position to impose a last check before 
the patient takes into his system, for better or for 
worse, the medicine prescribed for him. The range 
of modern medicine is far larger and in its composi- 
tion far more intricate than anything known to our 
fathers. If the pharmacist now has less use for the 
pestle and mortar, he has taken on an advisory office 
to the physician in respect to the choice of remedies 
or brands. If he does no more than help the layman 
to make concrete his demands for medicines, he is 
performing a necessary function in the maintenance 
of the public health. It seems clear to me that what 
has been lost to the pharmacist in the rise of the 
manufacturing house has been more than made up 
by the enlarged office of counsellor which the phar- 
macist has taken on. 

The other change—that of the enlargement of the 
functions of government—seems to me to carry 
greater hazards. The public health has always been 
a function of state, and none of us will deny that the 
Government should take all the steps that are nec- 
essary and proper to guard it. In days of old, the 
machinery of control could be simple, yet effective. 
In our times it seems that an elaborate code is called 
for to encompass a widely expanded field. The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has al- 
ways insisted that the sale of narcotics should be 
closely guarded, that drugs which carry hazards to 
health or tife should be dispensed only on a physi- 
cian’s prescription; and that precaution should be 
taken to insure the quality and efficacy, and to 
safeguard the properties even of harmless drugs. 
But, in its adventures into control, the state should 
be guided by the public end regulation is invoked to 
perform. It should accomplish its objectives sim- 
ply and directly and with a minimum of commands 
and red tape. It has to use governmental machin- 
ery to accomplish its purpose, but such mecha- 
nisms should not be needlessly numerous or cumber- 
some. In such a system of control, there must be no 
regulation for the mere sake of regulation, no asser- 
tion of control merely because ambitious officials 
want to enlarge their domains. Let us put no ban 
on regulations where the public health demands it. 
But let us strip away all regulation which cannot 
be justified by the function it is called upon to per- 
form. Between activities which the state does not 
touch and activities which it must regulate lies a 
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great twilight zone. In this domain, matters had 
better be left to the discretion of the pharmacist. 
He is on the firing line; and he, far better than any 
official operating by remote control, can adapt the 
enduring values which must govern the circum-~ 
stances of individual cases. 


A Code of Ethics is Imperative 


But, if the pharmacist is to be secure in his pro- 
fessional status, a code of professional ethics is de- 
manded. The list of problems which I have dis- 
cussed indicates that such a code is a necessity. It 
is necessary alike to establish a proper division of 
work between physician and pharmacist, to assure 
the public that in his work the pharmacist is guided 
by high standards of moral conduct, and that the 
dignity of an ancient and honorable calling is main- 
tained. The spirit of your code is as fresh and vital 
as it was when it was drawn up a hundred years ago. 
But, over the decades our country has experienced a 
revolution; the arts of medicine have been trans- 
formed; and the world in which the pharmacist 
must pursue his calling has been remade. It would 
be strange indeed if, to serve the old objectives, the 
code did not have to be rewritten in the light of 
modern circumstances. 

May I say that I am sure that whatever code you 
may write, like that which has prevailed for a cen- 
tury, will be strictly professional in character. It 
will continue to impose a high responsibility upon 
the pharmacist, to insure integrity in the filling of 
prescriptions, and to make the interest of the public 
paramount. The wide range of your ASSOCIATION 
activities has helped to keep the professional interest 
to the front. The pharmacies of the country in 
which prescriptions are filled differ widely in charac- 
ter and are subject to the most diverse business con- 
trols. The apothecary, the independent drugstore, 
the store which is one of a multiplex of outlets, the 
prescription counter of the department store are to 
be found in every city. In these stores the individ- 
ual pharmacist occupies every position from the 
sole proprietor to that of a mere employee. The 
commercial interests of the members of this Assocta- 
TION are utterly diverse; it is therefore the profes- 
sional interest alone which binds them together. 
In addition, the very character of your everyday 
work keeps constantly before you the hazards of 
negligence and makes you constantly alert to the 
responsibilities which are always with you. A high 
tradition of being guardians of the public health 
lives on from generation to generation. For these 
reasons, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION is a professional rather than a trade association, 
and the bond which unites its members is advance- 
ment of a craft as sacred in its calling as that of the 
physicians you serve. You have your battery of 
perplexing problems. I suspect that your work and 
your lives would lack fullness without the challenge 
which they bring. But these problems have their 
being on the high level of a devoted service to the 
public health. I, therefore, esteem it an honor to 
have been invited by you to have a share in the dis- 
cussion of vexatious problems which are of as much 
concern to the people of America as they are to the 
members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
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_ cannot ex- 
press how I feel 
about being the recipient 
of this honor and _ this 
medal. It is deeply ap- 
preciated. I should like 
to think that I am deserv- 
ing of it. It is gratifying 
to know that others think 
so but the presence of so 
many on this occasion 
overwhelms me. 

I feel greatly indebted 
to you, also to each of the 
speakers and to the New York Branch of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the spon- 
sors of the award and of this occasion, and I most 
humbly and sincerely say “thank you all.” 

When the Remington Medal Award was first 
established in 1918, during the first World War, I 
was a newly licensed pharmacist serving in the 
Medical Corps of the Army of the United States. 
While in service I do not recall having ascertained 
any information about the establishment of this 
award or about anyone being the recipient of it but 
shortly thereafter I recall my reading an announce- 
ment to Mrs. Costello about Dr. James H. Beal 
being the recipient of the Remington Medal. Most 
everyone where we lived identified or associated 
the name Remington with arms and ammunition. 
Apparently Mrs. Costello also did because she 
immediately asked me if Dr. Beal was a sharp- 
shooter as well as a pharmacist. 

Now I am certain that she is fully as conscious as 
I am of the significance and the meaning of the 
award and shares the pleasure that comes with its 
presentation tome. Weare delighted that our son, 
daughter-in-law, nephew, niece and a sister are 
present this evening to share our happiness. I am 
sure it is a pleasant occasion to them, as it is to us. 
and the memory of it will always be cherished. 

Publicity incident to the award which has been 
made to me refers to procedures which have been 
instituted for the purpose of evaluating and accedit- 
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ing colleges of pharmacy and enabling practitioners 
in pharmacy in one state to acquire a license to 
practice in another state, both of which procedures 
are being utilized to great advantage and purpose. 


Early Efforts Toward Reciprocity 


The need for establishing some feasible pro- 
vision which would enable State Boards of Phar- 
macy to grant licenses on a reciprocal basis was 
expressed at the first conference of representatives 
of such Boards which was held almost fifty years 
ago. 

At that time formal education was not a required 
qualification for examination and licensure as a 
pharmacist in any state. Persons of legal age who 
had acquired the requisite amount and kind of 
apprenticeship training were required only to pass a 
licensure examination, prepared and given by the 
Board of Pharmacy, in order to obtain a license to 
practice. There was no uniformity in the scope or 
the method of examination or the manner in which 
the Boards of Pharmacy were performing other 
functions of the Pharmacy Laws of their respective 
states assigned to them. 

Hence it was decided at that first conference to 
establish the National Association of Boards ,of 
Pharmacy as an interstate association to aid the 
Boards in improving standards for licensure and 
practice and to enable them to grant licenses 
reciprocally. 

Since that time all but three states have made 
statutory provision for the issuance of licenses on a 
reciprocal basis. In accordance therewith a phar- 
macist who has acquired a license by examination to 
practice in one state may obtain a license to prac- 
tice in any state in which he or she could have been 
deemed eligible at the time of original licensure by 
examination. Any pharmacist may ascertain his 
or her eligibility very quickly by completing and 
submitting a preliminary application form to the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
Comparison is made of the data therein pertaining 
to the applicant’s age and qualifications at the time 
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of licensure and the statutory requirements which 
prevailed at that time in the state in which licensure 
is sought. Applicants who are deemed ineligible 
for the license applied for are so advised and given 
the reason. Applicants who are believed to be 
eligible are supplied with forms which must be 
completed by them, by the college which they at- 
tended and by the Board of Pharmacy that licensed 
them. The pharmacist who presents these forms, 
properly completed, to a State Board of Pharmacy 
may anticipate that he or she will be licensed by 
them. 

Many of those familiar with problems of recip- 
rocal licensure have expressed the belief that our 
procedure is an excellent one because of its sim- 
plicity and the fact that it disposes of all barriers 
except qualifications at time of licensure. It does 
not infringe upon the right of any state to deter- 
mine who shall be licensed and how they shall be 
qualified. It takes cognizance of the right and 
privilege of any pharmacist who is properly quali- 
fied to practice his profession in the state of his 
choice and enables him to do so. Considerably 
more than one thousand pharmacists each year 
avail themselves of the opportunity and the priv- 
ileges thus afforded them to remove from one state 
and secure a license to practice in another. 


Development of Associations 


Four years prior to the time that the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy was founded 
the colleges of pharmacy had established the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to promote 
the interests of Pharmaceutical Education. 

Both of these organizations have since held annual 
meetings in conjunction with the annual conven- 
tions of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION and for several years a joint meeting of these 
organizations occurred at that time. For the past 
several years eight regional or district meetings have 
been held annually to enable all Boards and Col- 
leges of Pharmacy in every section of this country 
to meet jointly for two days to consider subject 
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matter that was relevant to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, licensure and practice. 

Attending all of such meetings were persons who 
believed it was the responsibility and should be the 
goal of each of the health professions, including that 
of pharmacy, to provide the best possible service to 
the public in their respective fields and said so: 
persons who believed that public health and wel 
fare would benefit if the standards of pharmaceu 
tical practice and the qualifications for licensure 
were elevated and said so; persons who foresaw the 
need for making educational requirements com- 
pulsory for licensure and said so; persons who be- 
lieve that the prevailing programs of pharmaceu 
tical education were inadequate and should be 
improved and persons who advocated other reforms 
in connection with the training and licensing of 
pharmacists. 

The views thus expressed were almost never 
concurred in immediately. However, legislative 
enactments making formal education a prerequisite 
qualification for examination and licensure became 
effective in one state in 1905, in another in 1906, 
in another in 1910, in each of thirty-four more 
states at some time during the next two decades and 
in each of the remaining states at some time within 
the last two decades. 


Education and Licensure 


The imposition of educational qualifications as a 
requirement for licensure in the health professions 
is no longer looked upon as a barrier to entrance 
into the professions or to the free choice of a pro- 
fession by an individual. Pharmaceutical education 
as now developed is universally accepted as the 
most appropriate training for the licentiate in 
pharmacy. 

Significant credit should be accorded the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy for their 
courageous endeavor to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations for their own security, but as is true with 
all organizations, it is seldom possible for the mem- 
bership to provide unbiased judgment in matters 
of self-discipline. Thus we find that the leaders of 
this organization recognized that they could not 
establish their own privileges of educational freedom 
and at the same time police their own membership. 

Wise indeed were the leaders of the Boards of 
Pharmacy who advocated that there must be some 
common ground upon which the practice of the pro- 
fession could be established, even though the bound- 
ary lines of each state alienated the mandatory en- 
forcement of the common principles enunciated in 
the rules and regulations which were established 
for reciprocal registration. 

Laws which provided for the licensing of phar 
macists specified that applicants must attain their 
educational requirements in colleges of pharmacy 
that were approved by the licensing Boards. The 
adoption of uniform standards to be used as a basis 
for the approval of colleges of pharmacy was advo- 
cated by the Boards of Pharmacy. It was therefore 
logical that the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy should give consideration to such a pro 
posal and to ways and means of ascertaining which 
colleges should be approved. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The joint meeting of the Boards and Colleges 
previously referred to provided the medium through 
which a friendly exchange of opinion and a rational- 
ization of differences between men and ideals were 
affected. Even after this step had been accom- 
plished, there still remained the necessity of pro- 
viding an unbiased judgment with respect to the 
evaluation of the divergent opinions expressed by the 
membership of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the membership of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

By common consent and with the assistance of 
the leadership of men in the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
rIcAL ASSOCIATION, the American Council of Phar- 
maceutical Education came into being. Time does 
not permit a review of the incidents which preceded 
the formal constitution of the Council, nor an eval- 
uation of the differences of opinion presented by 
each of the parent organizations. 

The value of requirements for approval of ed- 
ucational programs depends upon the standards 
used and the ability of the approving agencies to 
measure accurately the compliance with the stand- 
ards. Development of educational standards for 
and the inspection and accreditation of colleges of 
pharmacy by the Council may well become an im- 
portant factor, if not the dominant factor, in de- 
termining the future contributions of pharmacy as 
a member of the health professions. 

During this period of transition of delegated 
authority, or what might loosely be called “the 
police power,”’ governing education, and in a sense 
licensure, many controversies have arisen. Yet, 
as a participant in these controversies, and as an 
observer of the results, I make bold to state that at 
no time have we turned backward from the ideals 
cherished by either the membership of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, or the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

What I have delineated thus far is indicative 
that I think the Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy 
have played a significant role in the development of 
our professional practice as we know it today. 


Other Contributions to Progress 


I would be remiss in my responsiblity if I did not 
acknowledge the contributions made by the state 
and national pharmaceutical associations, the 
Charter’s Survey, the American Council of Phar- 
maceutical Education, the more recent Pharma- 
ceutical Survey, and last but not least, the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. While 
no one of these agencies is entitled to full credit for 
the privileges which we now enjoy, yet it must be 
acknowledged that the men in each of these organ- 
izations were constantly inspired by a desire to 
provide a means by which men of sound judgment, 
unquestioned integrity and untiring efforts could 
not only justify their personal needs, but also remain 
ever-mindful of their responsibility to the members 
of our sister health professions and the welfare of 
the public. 

Tribute for these contributions should be paid to 
men rather than to organizations. In fact, it is a 
matter of record that in many instances the persons 
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who were responsible for the leadership of these 
organizations were bound together by their common 
allegiance to the principles established by the pro- 
fession, which, whether written or unwritten, repre- 
sents the sole security of the future practice of 
pharmacy which lies ahead. 

The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education should receive a full measure of praise 
for its sympathetic understanding of our inade- 
quacies and for its liberal financial support of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey, requested jointly by the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. A sur- 
vey of the strength and weaknesses of the profession 
could be a document ultimately to become lost in the 
files of pharmaceutical history. It is to the credit 
of the Foundation that it is preventing this from 
happening by providing the means of implementing 
several of the findings and recommendations of 
the Pharmaceutical Survey. 


We Have Come of Age 


We have now reached manhood in terms of the 
establishment of mediums through which we may 
preserve all that is good within the present practice. 
Nevertheless, we shall stagnate unless we are willing 
to examine the challenges of the future with as 
much diligence and sincerity as did the men who are 
responsible for our present accomplishments. 

Let us not, however, be guided too much by the 
elements of tradition, for although tradition affords 
us a shrine of worship, it often precludes the possi- 
bility of our evaluating the challenges of the future 
All arourd us men are engaged in the never-ending 
struggle of survival, and not infrequently we have 
committed ourselves, in desperation, to the de- 
struction of those with whom we do not hold a com- 
mon judgment. There are too few who are equally 
zealous in the utilization of their energy and wisdom 
in the betterment of a way of life or a professional 
practice. All too often we hear men say, ‘“‘What is 
good enough for me is good enough for mine.” 
Such an attitude closes the door of progress. It 
would therefore seem appropriate that we should ap- 
proach with an open mind the recommendations of 
all men with respect to our needs of the next half 
century. 

Much has been said with respect to the extension 
of the formal period of training required for degrees, 
and the raising of legal standards, by which a 
license may be secured. Such proposals should not 
alarm us, neither should they stimulate us to the 
organization of reactionary groups who would seek 
to undermine sound principles of education or legal 
standards of practice. Yet, scarcely a year of mv 
personal experience has passed without the threat of 
such formal challenge in the legislatures of this 
nation, and in some instances within the organiza- 
tion of our colleges of pharmacy. Perhaps there is 
some value to be derived from such a challenge, 
simply because it forces us to re-examine more 
carefully the practices of the present. Experience 
has taught me that the simnvle establishment of 
legal statute, or of educational requirement, does not 
fundamentally change the minds of men. Asso- 
ciations under titles are of no significance; it is 
the activities of the men who enjoy membership in 
organizations which determine progress. 
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My predecessor, the late Dr. H. ©. Christensen, 
frequently stated that Boards of Pharmacy are very 
potent factors in determining the status of pharmacy 
in any state because the men appointed to serve on 
the Boards are men of influence. Likewise, mem- 
bers of college faculties and officers of state asso- 
ciations have, through their experience, developed 
qualities of leadership which have elevated them to 
the highest positions of responsibility in all of 
organized pharmacy. 

Each, in his own way, and in accordance with 
his ability, has contributed to the common good of 
all. As a profession we have noted great improve- 
ment in the scope and quality of instruction. We 
have improved the methods of examining both the 
student and the candidate. We have supplied 
trained manpower to the industry, to the armed 
services, to Public Health agencies, and to the ad- 
vancement of therapeutic practices in medicine. 

These are accomplishments well known to our- 
selves. Yet withal, it cannot be denied that we 
have lost some of that public esteem which charac- 
terized the pharmacist of earlier generations. Some 
of this loss may be attributed to the natural forces 
of economic necessity, but I feel that a larger part 
of our loss has been sustained through our failure 
to proclaim adequate recognition for the professional 
services which we render, and for the indifferent 
attitude of those who do not volunteer to. elect 
membership in the organizations which have for so 
long defended our frontiers against the attacks of 
the greedy and unscrupulous. 

It has been argued by some that we are more of a 
merchant than men of professional dignity and 
stature. To those supporting this school of thought, 
I should like to point out that no profession known 
to man, law, medicine, or any of the healing art 
personnel, could survive without an economic re- 
muneration. The only difference centers in the 
identity of the commodity or service for which com- 
pensation is demanded. In a professional sense, we 
are likewise dependent upon each other. A _ hos- 
pital could not exist without nurses, or pharmacists, 
or dietitians, as well as physicians. We should 
therefore strive to understand our responsibility to 
each other as members of the health professions, 
being ever mindful that our common objective is 
service to the patient. 

In consideration of this important function of the 
pharmacist, I feel that our position would be ma- 
terially strengthened if we were less critical of the 
minor encroachments in the marginal areas of 
professional practice or of the petty jealousies 
which might convey to the public that we may have 
lost concern for the personal welfare of the patient. 
This relates to a more wholesome respect gained 
through the medium of interprofessional activity, 
to the same degree as it relates to our willingness 
to consider our own inadequacies. 

It is not enough that we should point with pride 
to our present accomplishments, as indicated by 
our present high standards of education, and to the 
excellence of the several practice acts which delin- 
eate the minimum standards by which the security 
of the profession as a legal entity exists. We 
must develop within our individual practitioners an 
awareness of the necessity of functioning at a level 
above and beyond such minimal standards as 
represented by the law. 
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The thirty Remington Medalists 


1919 James Hartley Beal 
1920 John Uri Lloyd 

1922 Henry Vincome Arny 
1923 Henry Hurd Rusby 
1924 George Mahlon Beringer 
1925 Henry Milton Whelpley 
1926 Henry A. B. Dunning 
1928 Charles H. LaWall 
1929 Wilbur Lincoln Scoville 
1930 Edward Kremers 

1931 Ernest Fullerton Cook 
1932 Eugene G. Eberle 
1933 Evander F. Kelly 

1934 Sir Henry S. Wellcome 
1935 Samuel Louis Hilton 
1936 Edmund Norris Gathercoal 
1937 J. Leon Lascoff 

1938 Henry C. Christensen 
1940 Robert L. Swain 

1941 George D. Beal 

1942 Josiah K. Lilly 

1943 Robert P. Fischelis 
1944 H. Evert Kendig 

1945 Joseph Rosin 

1947 Rufus Ashley Lyman 
1948 Andrew Grover DuMez 
1949 Ernest Little 

1950 Edwin Leigh Newcomb 
1951 Hugo H. Schaefer 
1952 Patrick Henry Costello 





Our constant purpose should therefore be directed 
toward the enlistment of all pharmacists in support 
of our cause, whether it be that of teacher, Board 
member, association official, or the practitioner in 
the humblest of surroundings. The needs of the 
patient do not vary with the particular geographic 
locality, since the ravages of disease or the frailties 
of body do not begin and end with the boundary 
lines of counties, states, or municipalities 

The mother of Abraham Lincoln once said to him, 
“Remember that no man will respect you more than 
you respect yourself.’’ We have, therefore, an 
individual as well as a collective responsibility for 
protecting the professional status of the pharma- 
cists by our personal willingness to stand up and be 
counted. If we sincerely believe in the principles 
which we have enunciated, then it is not only our 
privilege, but our duty to proclaim these qualities 
of professional practice which we render in daily 
service to those who are in need. 
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The A. Ph 


\ Symbol of Duty 


by Robert 


PAST-PRESIDENTS' ADVISORY COMMITTEE, A. PH. A. 


. A. Presidency— 


and Obligation 


AN ADDRESS 
L. Swain 


CHAIRMAN, 





Delivered at the First General Session, Centennial Convention 


it is with pride and humility that I stand before 
you on this historic occasion, to speak in apprecia- 
tion of that fine body of men who have been called 
upon to serve as president of our beloved Assocta- 
TION. As a senior past-president of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, perhaps I may be 
permitted to so address you without appearing to 
include reference to myself in the laudatory language 
which the occasion evokes. 

It has been my privilege to know all who have 
held this high position since 1920, and some who 
preceded them. It is because I have known so 
long and so well all the living past-presidents that 
I am deeply pleased and greatly honored to present 
them to you at this, the opening, session of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. 

And, because I have known something of the 
hopes, ambitions, plans, and desires of these men, 
I have looked upon them, individually and col- 
lectively, as having given the presidential office 
that heart interest, that full and abiding devotion 
which have made the office a symbol of duty and 
obligation. 

For the energetic pursuit of their labors, for the 
deeply moving awareness of their responsibilities, 
for a steady desire and resolve to perform their 
duties and obligations, the past-presidents stand 
forth as great leaders of a great cause, and with the 
fire of true crusaders in their hearts. 

Let me at this time express the confidence that 
those who are honored in the future with the A. Pu. 
A. presidency will bring to their tasks the same sense 
of duty and obligation which the office so strongly 
signifies. There is something inherent in the 
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presidency which inspires one’s best, a fact an eval- 
uation of the AssocrIATION’s first century will so 
eloquently make plain. 

As we ponder the duties and obligations facing us 
as members of the A. Pu. A., and as those who have 
been greatly honored by it, let us for a moment at- 
tune our hearts and minds to the place where duty 
and obligation were given their most glorious mean- 
ing. 

It was here in Philadelphia, at a site almost within 
the hearing of my voice, that our great nation was 
born. It was here that man attained full dignity. 
It was here that he freed himself from the chains 
and shackles of the past. It was here that freedom, 
justice, liberty, and the basic rights of humankind 
were so ennobled as to make them the driving force 
of people in all lands. 

It was here that the immortal principles and death- 
less concepts of the Declaration of Independence 
were evolved in words which grow in brilliance and 
intensity as time wears on. 

It was here that the Constitution of the United 
States was conceived and written, a Constitution 
which William E. Gladstone pronounced the greatest 
contribution to government and human _ progress 
ever produced by the mind of man. Indeed, our 
progress, our greatness, our leadership in world 
affairs are, in themselves, a full justification of Mr. 
Gladstone’s expert appraisal. Let us never cease 
to respect and revere the Constitution, the greatest 
contribution to government and human progress 
ever conceived by the mind of man. 

An understanding of these ageless documents 
shows how deep were the sentiments, the emotions 
and how high the hopes which motivated the Found- 
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ing Fathers. Their philosophy of life and difference 
to experience are inspiring testimony that they had 
a vital knowledge of the simple virtues, the homely 
teachings which so many of their progeny seem to 
have lost somewhere along the way. 

There are reasons to believe that we, of the later 
generations, have been so materially minded, so 
self-centered and so self-sufficient that we no longer 
see wisdom and virtue in the simple things and the 
deep meanings which they hold. 

Not so the men who labored here for a nation 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, and that man is endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights. 

These men were not ashamed to acknowledge 
their trust in and their dependence upon Divine 
Providence. They seemed to know what the modern 
architects of a new world order have long since for- 
gotten—except the house be built of God, they labor 
in vain who build it. 

What a tragic, and in the minds of many, a fatal 
contrast between the age-old wisdom of those who 
labored here that men might be free and those now 
seeking to build a secure and lasting world edifice 
founded upon nothing more substantial than the 
wreckage and debris piled up by man in countless 
wars and fruitless graspings after power. 

Nothing could be more appropriate, nothing more 
in response to this occasion, and the environment 
in which we are assembled, than the revitalization 
of the duty which has actuated the presidents of 
this ASSOCIATION, and its officers over the years, and 
which must also be accepted by every member, if 
pharmacy is to progress and develop as our hearts 
desire that it should. 

Pharmacy, in all its parts, needs to rededicate it- 
self to the basic tenets of the profession, and to the 
fullest exposition of its fundamental resources. 
Education, legislation, ethics, professional stand- 
ards, interprofessional relations, public relations, 
individual and collective integrity, and all other 
elements woven into the very fabric of our profes- 
sion must ever be our major concern. 

We need to show, by our thoughts and actions, 
that we no longer merit the indictment of manifest- 
ing too little pride in our calling and too little in- 
clined to do battle in its behalf. We need to exem- 
plify, in our lives and in our work, that pharmacy 
is the embodiment of professional and _ social re- 
sponsibility, and that it will not tolerate any prosti- 
tution of its professional services. 

We need utterly to repudiate the pernicious dogma 
that professional pharmacy does not pay. If we 
were as astute in showing that professional phar- 
macy does pay as we have been in running after 
false gods and kow-towing to false prophets, phar- 
macy would today be much further along in its 
professional development. 

Let us resolve to dispel the false doctrines which 
beset us, so that pharmacy may, once more, hold 
true to its proper course both in the market place 
and in the health care professions. It will help us 
greatly, as we seek a safe and secure philosophy of 
action, to remember that throwing ourselves from 
a ten-story window does not confuse or upset the 
law of gravity—it merely illustrates it. 

And these decisions must not long be delayed. 
We need to begin now, this very hour, to fashion 
our thoughts and actions to these ends. We need to 
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condition our professional conduct so as to give duty 
and obligation full and unrestricted play. 

The story is told of Lord North, that after he 
became Prime Minister of England, he suffered a, 
most painful attack of gout--a fact which made him 
grimace that if he had known that his legs would 
some day have to support a Prime Minister, he 
would have taken better care of them. Let us apply 
this homely teaching to our relations to our profes- 
sion, so that we may go forth from this Centennial 
Celebration more mindful of our duties and obliga 
tions to our profession, and more determined to 
play a noble part in her behalf. 

The sense of duty and obligation which I urge 
upon our profession is a most practical one, one that 
is intended to shape our professional conduct and 
reflect itself in the bone and sinew of our calling. 
I do not mean it as a mere abstract philosophy or 
as something which dwells only in the realm of 
unreality. 

There is no point in our maintaining a magnifi- 
cent system of pharmaceutical education if, through 
indolence, indifference and frustration we refuse 
to enter the doors which it opens unto us. 

There is no wisdom in our setting up high pro- 
fessional standards if, in the conduct of our daily 
work, we repudiate and disown them. There is no 
reward flowing from eloquent codes of ethics if, 
in all we do, the codes are pulled down and be 
smirched. 

We need to learn that everyone who enters our 
profession incurs an indebtedness to it. This in- 
debtedness must be repaid in the acceptance of duty 
and the discharge of obligations. Not only do we 
owe it. service and dedication, but we should be 
prepared to undergo sacrifice for its general better- 
ment and progress. 

As we stand here, in the very shadow of the Found- 
ing Fathers, and with their great example of lofty 
idealism bearing down upon us, let me impress upon 
you that we can learn much from the spirit of sacri- 
fice which sustained and supported a nurse working 
in a field hospital improvised from a filthy hovel 
during the later days of the Japanese-Chinese war 
The place was unbelievably foul and dirty, flies 
were there in hordes, and every conceivable abomina- 
tion hindered the work of the medical men, the nurses, 
and their assistants. 

As the nurse was going from cot to cot, doing 
what she could to ease the pain and anguish of the 
wounded, a passer-by was heard to say, “‘I would not 
work like that, in a place like that, for a million 
dollars.” 

And the nurse, without so much as looking up 
from her labor of mercy simply replied, ‘And 
neither would I.” 

As we stand upon the threshold of pharmacy’s 
new century, a century which will undoubtedly 
reshape the course of world history and refashion 
the attitudes and achievements of man, let us resolve 
to live up to the fundamental demands and the prac- 
tical needs of our profession. 

Even though the new century will be one of con- 
trasts, presenting measureless opportunity, ap- 
prehension which chills the heart, and hope that 
thrills the soul, let us always recall the words of 
one of America’s immortals, ‘‘Any calling is great 
which is greatly pursued.” 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S DIARY FOR 
NOVEMBER, 1952 


5th The national election returns show clearly 
that the American people believe that the 
time for a change has finally arrived. 

And so there will be new faces and probably a differ- 
ent type of alphabet agencies to deal with in the four 
years that lie ahead. Also the committees of the 
congress will be headed by new chairmen. Prob- 
ably the most important change for the health 
professions will come in the displacement of Oscar 
Ewing as administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, which embraces the Public Health Service, 
the Food and Drug Administration, and the Office of 


Education, among others. 
6 lems with the authorities and discussing 

health problems involving pharmacy with 
staff members of the Magnuson Commission. Also 
interviewing printers who have suggestions for 


reducing the costs of our journals. 
Art Shop at Fredericksburg and discussing 
the furnishings and possibilities of adding 
period pieces for display purposes. President 
Allen and Judge Cole of the Board of Managers 
joined in a general discussion of the future of the 
shop as a place of historical interest to pharmacists. 
|e work since most members are anxious to 
be free on December 26, the Friday after 


Christmas. A good day to work because the long 
distance telephone is largely inactive. Now going 


over the artwork for the JoURNAL in 1953. 

(2 Committee Chairman H. A. B. Dunning 
and his attorney reviewing the tax exemp- 

tion status of the AssocrATION from the standpoint 

of receiving donations and bequests. Also seeing 

the Kelly Memorial Building for the first time. 

3 Webster Jones of Rutgers University who 
was in town for a meeting of the Land 


Grant Colleges and who saw our building for the 
first time and liked it. 


Today reviewing Selective Service prob- 


Today visiting the Mercer Apothecary 


On this Armistice Day our Staff is at 


This afternoon in Baltimore with Finance 


Today a visit from President Lewis 
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for the selection of science students held 

under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education and found the science teachers undecided 
as to whether it is good to segregate high school 
pupils with an interest in science to the point of 
having them miss the benefits of an all-around 
education which will broaden their social outlook. 
(7th happened to be in town on other business. 

A number of conferences on plans for the 
JOURNAL in 1953 and a long distance conversation 
with Jack Heinz regarding Salt Lake City con- 


vention plans. Also attending some of the sessions 
of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 


States which is meeting here this week. 
le secure information on hospital pharmacy 
services through the Bureau of the Census; 
and a visit from Dean Foss of the University of 
Maryland College of Pharmacy and Joseph Cohen, 
the newly elected secretary of the Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Association who came to talk about plans 
for dedication of the Kelly Memorial Building on 


January 16 next. 

19% Building with Doctors Miller and Brady 
on the international aspects of nomen- 

clature for proprietary drugs and preparations. A 

visit from Carl Klemme and later, Russell Cain, who 


were in Washington on special missions. 

90 Committee on Sterilization Procedures in 
session at our building today with Edgar 

B. Carter presiding. Also conferences in progress on 

the distribution of health literature through phar- 


macies as part of a nation-wide program. 
ence, some of it dealing with centennial 


convention acknowledgments and letters 


from foreign organizations who have been greatly 
interested in our over-all program. Alsoa chat with 
Lt. Col. Ross about Army pharmacy progress and 
some of the proposals for utilization of pharmacists 
who seem to be in oversupply. 


5 Now attending an educational conference 


An enjoyable visit with George Beal who 


Today discussing some of the plans to 


Today at luncheon in the Social Security 


A meeting of the joint U. S. P. and N. F. 


Now busy with accumulated correspond- 


This day and yesterday conferring about 
y) our annual audit; possibilities of develop- 

ing motion pictures dealing with certain 
aspects of narcotic drugs regulation; arranging for 
pointing and repair of the stone steps at the front of 
our building. In the afternoon attending a meeting 
of the Committee on Arrangements for the Dedica- 
tion of the Kelly Memorial in Baltimore with Dr. 
Dunning presiding. 
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N EW. . fo prevent attacks in angina pectoris 
| 


Clinical evidence establishes that Peritrate can substantially reduce the number of 
attacks in angina pectoris or greatly lessen their severity. 

Peritrate’s clinical superiority for prophylaxis in angina pectoris is related to nitro- 
glycerin but, unlike nitroglycerin, Peritrate is slowly absorbed and long-lasting. 

Two factors contribute to making Peritrate a profitable item for you: 

1. Peritrate is taken on regular daily schedules, insuring 


sustained demand. 


2. Peritrate is backed by a full-scale promotion campaign 
including detailing, direct mail and full-page 
advertisements in medical journals. 


Dosage: 1 tablet, 3 to 4 times daily. 
Available in 10 mg. tablets on Rx only. 


PRICE LIST 


Your Cost Fair Trade Minimum 





100's $ 2.50 each $ 3.75 
500's 10.00 each 15.00 
5000's 80.00 each 120.00 
4 t : S@ 
Peritrate ‘ 
Tetranitrate 


(brand of pentaerythritol tetranitrate) 


Cc Po 4 L. ¢ oe T TQ 2 horatories,we MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY 
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Two powerful selling names— 
BICILLIN and PONDETs— now 
offer added profit opportunities. 


NEW! 2 sic-prorit R, SPECIALTIES 





me "SUSPENSION q SUL. TS* 
BICILLIN’-SULFAS Nitiisireatane near 


ACI Taac any remeee SERONNES gl 
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Meegronateo : vn rraoenrhiies™ 
SUSPENSION 
SICILLIN*-SULF 
BIC 4h a A AS SUL-PONDETS 
BENZETHACIL AND TRIPLE PENICILLIN - BACITRACIN -SULFADIAZINE 
SULFONAMIDES TROCHES WITH BENZOCAINE 
Combines Bicillin, Wyeth’s new The same famous hard candy 
penicillin compound,and Sulfose®, form as Pondets, for broad spec- 
the unsurpassed triple sulfa com- trum antibacterial effectiveness 
binationinapalatablesuspension. in treatment of oral infections. 
Supplied: Bottles of 3 fl. oz. Each Supplied: Jars of 36 troches Each 
teaspoonful (5 cc.) contains: Bi- Sul-Pondet contains: Crystalline 
cillin, 150,000 units; sulfadia- potassium penicillin G, 20,000 
zine, sulfamerazine and sulfa- units; bacitracin, 50 units; sulfadia- 
methazine, 0.167 Gm. each. zine, 2 gr.; and benzocaine, 3 mg. 


All-out detailing by the powerful Wyeth sales force, direct mail, sampling and 
advertising in leading medical and dental journals will bring volume to your 
store. Here’s a campaign you can’t afford to overlook. Bicillin-Sulfas and Sul- 
Pondets will rank high among fast-moving R products! 





i Stock Both Items . . . liberally . . . for substantial sales volume Wipeth 











Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia 2, Pa. ® 


*Trademark 
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Just 1 or 2 Pentids Tablets t.i.d. are particularly effective .. . 


convenient, easy-to-take .. . cause fewer side effects . . . and are 
less than '2 the cost of the newer antibiotics. 


Bottles of 12 and 100. 


» 
formulated for convenient t.i.d. dosage Pe nt i ad oe, 


Squibb 200,000 Unit Penicillin Tablets 


*PENTIOS® 1S A TRADEMARK OF E. R. SQUIBB & SONS SQUIBB 
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STUDENT BRANCHES 


New officers of the Wayne University 
Student Branch are: Ralph L. Wilson, presi- 
dent; Neil D. Caldwell, vice-president; Gail B. 
Glasser, secretary; Mary A. Janik, recording 
secretary; and Harry S. Heget, Jr., treasurer. 


Officers who will serve the University of 
Minnesota Student Branch during the present 
year are: Michael E. Hart, president; John A. 
Hay, vice-president; William A. Marcotte, 
secretary; and Milton G. Knutson, treasurer. 


Phyllis Campbell is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Howard University (DC) Student 
Branch. Roosevelt Lake, 
vice-president; Juanita M. Johnson, secretary; 
and Constance Harris, treasurer. 


Other officers are: 


Newly elected officers of the University of 
Arkansas Student Branch are: Lloyd E. 
Nelson, president; George W. Pazdera and 
Dudley W. Rinehart, vice-presidents; A. Love 
Jones, secretary; and Richard B. Stanford, 
treasurer. 


Charles D. Blanton, Jr., president of the 
University of North Carolina Student Branch 
presided at exercises held on November 2 in 
honor of the late Prof. Ira Winfield Rose, a 
leader in pharmacy in North 
Carolina for nearly half a century and on three 
occasions, acting dean of the University of 
North Carolina School of Pharmacy. An oil 
portrait of Prof. Rose was presented by Harold 
Day, previous president of the Student Branch, 
to Chancellor Robert B. House, who will give 
custody of it to Dean F. A. Brecht of the 
School of Pharmacy. 


progressive 


New officers of the University of Mississippi 
Student Branch are: Lee Roy McCarter, Jr., 
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president; Glen C. Warren, vice-president; and 
Walter J. Perron, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Robert Beeson is the new president of the 
University of Kansas City Student Branch. 
Other 
president ; 


Branum, vice 


and Jo 


officers Maurice 
Joy 


Swenson, treasurer. 


are:. 


Drury, secretary; 


Members of the Fordhan University Student 
Branch recently elected the following officers: 
Donald Doctors, president; Vito DiBenedetto, 
vice-president; Harold M. Pollack, treasurer; 
and Morris I. Scherzer, secretary. 


The first meeting of 1952-53 academic year 
was held on October 7 by the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy Student Branch. The 
following new officers were presented: Jere- 
miah Sullivan, Jr., president; George Weiner, 
vice-president; Claire Pelletier, 
Keith Dennison, Jr., treasurer; Francis Bush, 
program chairman; and Ray Kelley, faculty 
advisor. 
the group listened with a great deai of interest 
to the recordings made during the Centennial 
Convention. 


secretary; 


Following a short business meeting, 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy Student Branch on November 4, 
Dr. Michael Luongo, Associate Medical Exam- 
iner and Instructor in Legal Medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School, gave a very interesting 
lecture on ‘‘Poisoning.’”” The lecture was il- 
lustrated with a very fine series of Kodachrome 
slides. The talk was thoroughly enjoyed by 
nearly two hundred student members of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The University of Houston Student Branch 
met in the M. D. Anderson Library Auditorium 
October 7 at 7:30 p. m. to commemorate the 
ASSOCIATION’S 
The group took part in the special program 
arranged in Washington, D. C., via a closed 
telephone circuit. The faculty and student 
body of the University of Houston’s College of 
Pharmacy and Houston pharmacists attended 
the meeting. Refreshments were served fol- 
lowing the program. 


one-hundredth anniversary. 


The new officers of the University of Houston 


Student Branch are: Oliver Cochran, presi 


(Continued on page 872) 
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Prescriptions —Key to Future Profits 


1. As competition with other types of stores 
becomes keener, your prescription department 
remains the important drugstore magnet to 
attract and hold customers. 


3. Merck research and production constantly 
brings you new products that enlarge your 
sales opportunities—and important product 
improvements that facilitate compounding. 


Rx Volume in Millions of Dollars 


94) 1951 


2. Prescriptions not only give your store pro- 
fessional prestige, but also are a source of 
growing sales and profits. Rx volume has in- 
creased over 280 per cent in the last ten years. 


4. The completeness of the Merck line and the 
high standards of quality that are assured by 
Merck quality control offer sound reasons for 
standardizing on Merck Prescription Chemicals. 


MERCK PRESCRIPTION CHEMICALS 








Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited-Montreal 
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dent; Donald Chase, vice-president; Mildred 
Dougherty, secretary; Sandi Robinson, treas- 
surer. Sponsor for the group is Dr. M. G. 
Webber, assistant professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry at the University of Houston’s 
College of Pharmacy 


Members of the University of Utah Student 
Branch elected the following officers: Chesley 
H. Wintch, president; Dave Langberg, presi- 
dent-elect; Lowell Patton, vice-president; 
Gary Dean, secretary; Tom Matsunaga, busi- 
ness manager; Ed Dong, historian; and Bob 
Reese, Pharmic- Ute Editor. 


Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, while on a trip to Salt Lake 
City to make arrangements 1953 
A. Pu. A. Convention, started off the member- 
ship drive of the Utah University Student 
Branch by outlining the benefits of member- 
ship in the A. Pu. A. 


for the 


Ralph Lawrence is the new president of 
the Ohio State University Student Branch. 
Other officers are: Robert Secrest, vice- 
president; Lorey James, secretary; and 
William Bainbridge, treasurer. 


New officers of the University of Colorado 
Student Branch are: Jim Bangerd, president; 
A. W. Martin, Jr., vice-president; Barbara 


Summers, secretary; and George Tracy, 
treasurer. 
Herschel Hickman is the newly elected 


president of the Texas Southern University 


Student Branch. Other new officers are: 
Clarence Davis, vice-president; Thelma 
Wright, secretary; and Willie D. Williams, 
treasurer. 


The Student Branch of the University of 
Washington (Seattle) is planning a Christmas 
party as a part of its December program. 
This Branch has recently added more than 
fifty new members and has arranged a number 
of excellent programs for the current Associa- 
tion year. 
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The elections held by the Student Branch of 
the University of Pittsburgh School of Phar- 
macy resulted in the following new officers. 
Allen Hoffman, president; Edward Gilmore, 
first vice-president; William 
vice-president; - Albert Barsky, secretary; and 


Armor, second 


Marvin Levick, treasurer. 


Since the new semester began, the Student 
Branch of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Pharmacy has held four meetings. At the 
first meeting, Allen Hoffman gave a report on 
the Philadelphia The second 
meeting was used to make plans for the annual 
Christmas party and dance. At the other 
two meetings, movies were shown. 


convention. 


Approximately 100 persons, composed of 
students, faculty members, as well as guests 
and friends, attended the Founders’ Day 
program of the Student Branch of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut College of Pharmacy. The 
commemorative program piped in from Wash- 
ington was greatly enjoved by those present. 
The remainder of the evening’s program fea- 
tured speeches by Raymond Mercier, president 
of the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, 
Dr. Henry S. Johnson and Dr. Harold G. 
Hewitt, respectively former and present Dean 
of the University of Connecticut College of 
Pharmacy, as well as recorded highlights of the 
Philadelphia Centennial Celebration. 


The movie ‘‘Teenage Narcotic’? was shown 
before the business meeting of the Student 
Branch of the University of Wisconsin held on 
November 11. 


The new officers of the Student Branch of the 
New England College of Pharmacy are: 
Nicholas Limberopoulos, president; David 
Klein, Christy Vose and Joseph Theodore, 
vice-presidents; Anthony Sgrulloni, treasurer; 
and Claire Lariviere, secretary. 


The following officers have been elected by 
the Student Branch of the University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle): Douglas Swanson, president; 
Lloyd Castle, vice-president; Martha Jussila, 
secretary; and Earl Pomerenk, treasurer. 


Oliver Thomas Cochran was elected president 
of the Student Branch of the University of 
Houston. The other new officers are: Donald 
Chase, vice-president, and Mildred Daughtery, 
secretary. 


(Continued on page 874) 
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A. Pil. A. Branches 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


New Officers of the City of Washington 
Branch are: Allen Brands, president; John 
Schermerhorn, first vice-president; Henry Roth, 
second vice-president; Reid Hovey, secretary; 
and John Gooch, treasurer. 


Thirty-three A.PH.A. members met at the 
Historical Pharmacy Museum in New Orleans 
on August 5, 1952, and launched the New 
Orleans Branch of the A. PH. A. In September 
they met again and elected the following 
officers: Ronald Macke, president; Herbert 
Mang, vice-president; Ben Bavly, secretary; 
Carroll Delery, treasurer; and Valerie Arm- 
bruster, delegate. During Pharmacy Week, 
three of their members spoke for pharmacy on 
three radio programs; they sponsored Phar- 
macy Week windows and held a joint meeting 
with the Loyola University Student Branch on 
Founder's Day. Each month they plan to 
have professional programs, and have already 
scheduled films by Smith, Kline and French, 
Armour, Merrell, and others. 


The 
Remington 


New York Branch presented the 
Medal to Dr. Patrick 
Henry Costello at a banquet in his honor on 
Tuesday evening, December 2, 1952, in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City. Dr. Costello’s outstanding 
work in the development of the N. A. B. P.’s 
program of licensure for phar- 
macists and his notable contribution to the 
program of accreditation of College of Phar- 
macy by the American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education warrants this honor. See page 
860 of this “Remington Medal 
Address.”’ 


Honor 


reciprocal 


issue for 


The Northern New Jersey Branch has once 
again scheduled their programs for the full 
ASSOCIATION year. In November the topic 
“Can Pharmacy Do a Better Job of 
Supervising the Ethics and Morals of Those in 
the Profession’’; on January 7, 1953, ‘“‘Current 
Status of New Anti-Tubercular Drugs’’; 
February 11, ‘Problems Involved in Product 
Duplication’’; March 4, 11, 18, 25, Seminar 
Program—Lectures to include trends in Endo- 
crinology, Geriatrics, Diabetics, and Cancer; 
April, ‘Drug Treatment of Neurological and 
Mental and May 6, ‘The 
Year Ahead for Pharmacy.’ 


was 


Disturbances”’; 
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The Puget Sound Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, during a recent 
meeting on the University of Washington 
Campus, heard Dr. Thomas B. Carlile, Chief 
Radiologist of the Virginia Mason Hospital 
and Clinical Professor of Radiology, Univer- 
versity of Washington, speak on “‘Clinical Use 
of Isotopes in Medicine. 
members of this Branch were in attendance. 
Dr. H. W. Youngken, Jr., reported on activi- 
ties of the Scientific Section meetings of the 
A. Pu. A. convention held last summer in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Elmer M. Plein presented a 
similar report covering the meetings of the 
A. Pu. A. Practical Section. At the October 
meeting, H. F. Henderson of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank film and talked on 
‘Know Your Money.’ 


” 


Approximately 55 


showed a 


‘‘Are We Committing Suicide’’ was the topic 
which Mr. Dawson S. Blackmore, manager of 
the Detroit District, Eli Lilly Company, dis- 
cussed at the November 25 meeting of the 
Michigan Branch of the A. Pu. A. 


Captain Clifton K. Himmelsbach, U.S.P.H., 
Medical Officer in charge of outpatient clinic, 
Washington, D. C., was the guest speaker at 
the November meeting of the City of Washing- 
on Branch. 


A meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Branch 
was held on two films were 
shown, concerning new and improved proce- 
dures in a prescription pharmacy, and a paper, 
“Aids to Compounding,” by Leroy A. Weidle, 
Jr., was read. 


November 12, 


The Michigan Branch and the Michigan 
Academy of Pharmacy held the Tenth Annual 
Winter Conference on Friday, December 5. 
The guest speaker was Lawrence B. Hobson, 
associate medical director of E. R. Squibb and 
Sons, who addressed the group on the subject 
“The Antituberculous Drugs.”’ 


During their November meeting, the mem 
bers of the North Pacific Local Branch elected 
the following officers: Layke Seaton, president; 
Charles Emerick, vice-president; James Wil- 
son, recording secretary; Gene Alford; treas- 
and L. L. Riggs, sergeant at arms. 
There was a good turnout at the meeting and 
Harland Bellscamper, outgoing president, was 
presented with a gavel as a remembrance for 
his outstanding work as president during the 


urer,; 


past year. 
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announcing 


Drilozets’ 


pleasant-tasting antibiotic-anesthetic 


lozenges fr sore throat 





and other infections of the throat and mouth 





Double antibiotic action: ‘Drilozets’ contain anti-gram-positive gramicidin 
(0.25 mg.) and anti-gram-negative polymyxin B sulfate (2,500 units). This ts 

the same antibiotic combination that has proved so effective in Drilitolf, 

S.K.F.’s widely accepted intranasal preparation. 

Soothing anesthetic action: ‘Drilozets’ also contain Quotanet (dimethisoquin 
hydrochloride, S.K.F.) (0.2 mg.), the effective and virtually non-sensitizing topical 


anesthetic, to soothe scratchy, sore mucous membranes. 


Anti-monilial action: An anti-monilial agent, the quaternary ammonium 
compound, cetyldimethylbenzylammonium chloride (2.0 mg.), is also 
included in the ‘Drilozets’ formula. 


Indications: ‘Drilozets’ are particularly useful for the relief of sore throats 


associated with coughs, colds and other respiratory infections or trauma. 


In general, ‘Drilozets’ are indicated for the treatment of both gram-positive 
and gram-negative infections, or following surgical procedures of the 


throat and mouth. 
‘Drilozets’ are packaged and priced as follows: 


Package Size List Price 
Bottles of 48 $30.24 doz. 


7 , Te or | ‘ > ry > 2 ! 
Your wholesaler is prepared to supply your needs. Order NOW! ya snark 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia iT.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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COLLEGES 





Dr. Albert M. Mattocks has been appointed 
to the faculty of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Michigan. He will assume his 
duties on January 1, 1953. Dr. Mattocks is 
director of Product Development for the 
McNeil Laboratories of Philadelphia. Prior to 
his present position, he was assistant director 
of the A. Pu. A. laboratory in Washington. 


Dr. Warren E. McConnell was appointed 
to the pharmacy faculty of the University of 
Michigan at the beginning of the fall term. 
He is in charge of a new program in dispensing. 


Douglas Hatton, Delphi, Ind., a student in 
the College of Pharmacy, has been elected 
president of the senior class at Butler Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hatton is a member of Kappa 
Psi; Utes, sophomore men’s honorary; Y.M. 
C.A.; and is president of Phi Delta Theta 
social fraternity. 


Much interest is being shown in the course 
in photography recently added to the curric- 
ulum of the School of Pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
placed on 


Emphasis is being 


merchandising photographic sup- 
plies, and equipment. The students are also 
given practical experience with various cameras 
and in developing, printing, and enlarging 
techniques. According to Dr. S. G. Mittel 
staedt, Assistant Dean, the course will better 
qualify graduates for work in retail pharmacies 
by familiarizing them with the field of photog- 
raphy. 


Orval J. Cloughly, president of the St. 
Louis Wholesale Drug Company, contributed 
$1,800 to the St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
for the purchase of an electrophoresis appara- 
tus to be used in virus research. 
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Dr. Edward C. Reif, dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy, has been 
appointed a lecturer in Therapeutics on the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine. Dean Reif is the president- 
elect of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 


A new member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy is 
Dr. Joseph P. Buckley, who has been appointed 
to the position of Assistant Professor of Phar- 
macology. Dr. Buckley is a Fellow of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, a member of the A. Pu. A. and various 
other pharmaceutical organizations. 


Raymond E. Dessy, a senior at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy, has 
been awarded the $300 Borden Scholarship 
Award in Pharmacy. The Borden Scholar- 
ship is awarded annually to the first semester 
senior who has the highest average grades for 
all preceding work. 
and treasurer of Phi Delta Chi, professional 
fraternity, and is editor of the Pitt Capsule, 
Pittsburgh Pharmacy School publication. 


Mr. Dessy is a member 


The Third 
“First Century of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy” is now available and in process 
of distribution. This 156-page cloth-bound 
book tells the history of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science from 1941 
to 1951, the previous supplements and_ the 
Century Volume having covered various 
phases of the College history since 1821. 


Decennial Supplement to the 


Idaho State College of Pharmacy has ap 
proximately a 44 per cent increase of new stu- 
dents for the first semester 1952-1953. Sev- 
enty-one new students are registered this 
year compared to only 49 new students who 
entered the fall semester 1951. 

At the present time, several of the pharmacy 
faculty members are conducting research under 
grants to the College of Pharmacy. Professor 
I. W. Rowland, Associate Professor of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, and Dr. F. Jarvis, As- 

(Continued on page 878) 
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sociate Professor of Bacteriology, are directing 
research on antibiotics under a grant from 
Squibb and Company. Dr. C. C. Riedesel, 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology, is con- 
tinuing his pharmacological research under a 
grant from the Flint, Eaton Company of De- 
catur, Ill. Dr. Otto Rahn, Professor of Bac- 
teriology, has returned to the College of Phar- 
macy and is continuing his research on geren- 
tology under a United States Public Health 
grant. 


Colonel Howard B. Nelson, a graduate of 
Idaho State College of Pharmacy, has made a 
survey of medical supplies of the nations of 
N.A.T.O., and has also completed a survey 
for Korea and other Asiatic nations. He is 
attached to the Air Force. 


Early in November, a tea and housewarming 
festivity marked the official opening of the new 
women’s lounge for students of Rutgers College 
of Pharmacy. 


Special guests were members 





Made from Our Own California Citrus Fruits 


e 
Also regularly supplied to 
pharmaceutical firms: 
Sodium Calcium Galacturonate 
Hesperidin Methyl Chalcone 
Lemon Peel Infusion, dried 
Pectin N. F. with dextrose 
Citrus Bioflavonoids 
Sodium Polypectate 
Pectin Albedo 
Pectin, L. M. 
Pectic Acid 
Hesperidin 
Naringin 

oe 


SUNKIST GROWERS 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT * ONTARIO, CALIF. 
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PECTIN N.F. 


(PURIFIED POLYGALACTURONIC ACID METHYL ESTER) 


FOR MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL USES 


of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, who raised funds 
for the new lounge, and Mrs. Lewis Webster 
Jones, wife of Rutgers University’s president. 


At the Texas Southern University’s annual 
convocation, an elaborate ceremony was 
carried out in dedicating the new pharmacy 
building. Mr. R. Q. Richards, president 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, was on hand to present the charter to 
the Student Branch of A. Pu. A.; Dr. Joseph 
B. Burt represented the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy in recognition of the 
University’s recent election to that Associa- 
tion. Dr. H. M. Burlage, Dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, University of Texas; 
and Dr. N. M. Ferguson, Dean of College of 
Pharmacy, University of Houston were also 
present. Among the presentations made by 
the students and alumni of the School of Phar- 
macy, was a gift of $100 by the Student Branch 
of the A. Pu. A. to provide potted plants for 
the new pharmacy building. 


(Continued on page 880) 
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vitamin-mineral supplement to prescribe. ..it’s 
VI-AQUAMIN, aqueous multivitamins with 
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virtually eliminated! 
3. low cost appreciated by patients. 


another great nutritional m 


u. s. Vitamin 


CASIMIR FUNK LABORATC 
250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK 


just one VI-AQUAMIN 
capsule provides: 


vitamins 

5000 U.S. P. Units A 

800 U.S.P. Units D 

3 mg. Thiamine (B, 

3 mg. Riboflavin (B:; 

1 mcg. Bi2-Bi2b* 

25 mg. Niacinamide 

0.5 mg. Pyridoxine HC! Be 

5 mg. d, Calcium 
Pantothenate 

50 mg. Ascorbic Acid C 
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minerals 
700 mg. Dicalcium Phos 


205 meg. Calcium 
160 mg. Phosphorus 


15 mg. Iron 

1.5 mg. Copper 
0.1 mg. lodine 

1 mg. Manganese 
1 mg. Magnesium 
1 meg. Zinc 

0.1 mg. Cobalt 
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The faculty of the College of Pharmacy of 
the University of Washington (Seattle) is 
well represented in the list of officers of the 
University’s Chapter of Sigma Xi, the national 
honorary scientific society. Mr. Elmer M. 
Plein is currently the vice-president of this 
organization, and Dr. Heber W. Youngken, 
Jr., is its secretary. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


— 


\S 
a ay 
a4 a 
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The 1952 Pharmacy Seminar sponsored by 
the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association and 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute School of 


Pharmacy was held on November 19, 1952, 
at Auburn, Ala. The Seminar was called to 
order by G. H. Bledsoe, president of the Ala- 
The key- 


note address, ‘‘Looking Ahead in Pharmacy,”’ 


bama Pharmaceutical Association. 


was delivered by B. R. Mull, manager of the 
Professional Services Department of Eli Lilly 
& Company. During the day four panels 
were held on the following subjects: ‘‘How 
Can We Improve Pharmacist-Physician Rela- 
tions,’ ‘‘Are Pharmacy Colleges Meeting 
Needs of the Profession and Industry,” ‘‘Law 
Enforcement and Legislation Affecting Phar- 
macy,” and ‘‘How Can Pharmacy and Drug 
Meet Competitive 


Business Challenge of 


Markets.” 


Officers of the Niagara (N. Y.) Pharmaceu- 
tical Association for the 1952-1953 season are: 
Donald Robert Kellar, 
vice-president; Sol Sauber, treasurer; and 


Imson, president; 


Donald Knab, secretary. 


The 1952 Convention of the Vermont Phar- 
maceutical Association was held late in October 
at Woodstock, Vt. Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, 
secretary and general manager of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; George 
R. J. MeGrégor, president of the Vermont 
Board of Pharmacy; Dr. Francis J. O’Brien, 
dean of Albany College of Pharmacy; Dr. 
Paul F. French, president of the Vermont 
State Medical Society; and Harry Towers, 
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director of sales of E. R. Squibb & Sons, were 
some of the principal speakers. 


MANUFACTURERS 





Five new product data bulletins on reagent 
grade acetic, hydrochloric, nitric, and sulfuric 
acids, also ammonium hydroxide, are avail- 
able from J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. 
bulletins contain information on specifications, 


J., it was announced recently. The 


common uses, and handling precautions. 


Finished plans for the erection of an addi- 
tional new research building to cost $2,000,000 
were approved recently by the board of direc- 
tors of G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago, Ill. Con- 
struction will begin at once, to be completed 
by next August or September. 


Parke, Davis & Company recently announced 
the purchase of a tract of land for the contem- 
plated construction of a new Detroit regional 
sales branch, separate from the main adminis- 
trative offices and laboratories. 


Schering Corporation is now making avail- 
able to the pharmacist an unusual natural 
color, full-sized window display tying in the 
work of the retail pharmacist, the physician 
and pharmaceutical research in an exhibit 
based on the theme, ‘“‘Scientific research of 
today creates the life-saving drugs of tomor- 


” 


row. 


Schering’s 1953 sales objectives and promo- 
tional programs were formulated at the recent 
Managers and Supervisors’ Sales Conference 
held at the home office of Schering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
was attended by the company’s division sales 


The five-day conference 


heads, district and hospital supervisors with 
Mr. Allan A. Miller, assistant domestic sales 
manager, acting as chairman. 


New branch headquarters of Parke, Davis & 
Company, have been opened in the Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. The new 
headquarters will house sales personnel and 


(Continued on page 882) 
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introducing 


2 important new members of the Eskacillin* family 


highly effective ... easily administered . . . palatable 
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‘ESKACILLIN 500’ 


Highest potency liquid, oral penicillin for 
b.i.d. or t.i.d. dosage. For the treatment 
of most of the more severe infections due 
to penicillin-sensitive organisms: espe- 
cially the pneumococcus, hemolytic strep- 
tococcus, certain staphylococci and the 
gonococcus. 

Each 5 cc. teaspoonful of ‘Eskacillin 500’ 
supplies 500,000 units of procaine peni- 
cillin G. 





"acum Pawnee 0 5 


“* 
Pare ) 


*ACiiLiN« 250-5Y 
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‘ESKACILLIN 250-SULFAS’ 


High-potency liquid, oral penicillin plus 
3 sulfonamides—where a wide antibac- 
terial spectrum is desired. 

Each 5 cc. teaspoonful of ‘Eskacillin 
250-Sulfas’ supplies 250,000 units of pro- 
caine penicillin G and a total of 0.5 Gm. 
(0.167 Gm. each) of three sulfonamides: 
sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine and_ sulfa- 
methazine. 





‘Eskacillin 500’ is packaged and 
priced as follows: 


Package Size: 2 fl. oz. bottles 


List Price: $50.76 doz. 





‘Eskacillin 250-Sulfas’ is packaged 
and priced as follows: 


Package Size: 2 fl. oz. bottles 


List Price: $36.36 doz. 


A heavy demand is assured. Order adequate supplies from your wholesaler NOW. 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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New York representatives of the company’s 
clinical investigation department and _ its 
overseas division. Parke-Davis also recently 
disclosed that two new warehouses—at Teter- 
boro, N. J., and Menands (Albany), N. Y.— 
will serve physicians, hospitals, and pharmacists 
in parts of New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and Pennsylvania. 


Parke, Davis & Company has recently 
made available a new professional pharmacy 
display based on five of the paintings in the 
firm’s series of original oils, highlighting mile- 
stones in the history of pharmacy. Each full- 
color picture has a white boarder and a narrow 
gold-colored frame. The pictures can be used 
individually as counter displays, as a group to 
decorate blank wall spaces in any arrangement 
desired, or to set up as a smaller display to 
meet space needs. 


HOSPITAL PHARMACY 


A delegation of five, headed by A.S.H.P. 
President Grover C. Bowles, represented the 
Society at the International Congress on 
Hospital Pharmacy in Basle, Switzerland, 
September 17-19. Other members of the 
delegation were: I. Thomas Reamer, a past 
president of the Society and chief pharmacist 
at Duke Hospital, Durham, N. C.; Claude 
Busick, chief pharmacist at St. Joseph’s 
Home and Hospital, Stockton, Calif; Miss 
Jean Whitmore, formerly a staff pharmacist 
at Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Fla.; 
and Miss Jacqueline Claus, formerly chief 
pharmacist at The James Walker Memorial 
Hospital, Wilmington, N. C. 

More than 200 delegates representing 20 
countries met in Basle to discuss mutual 
problems in hospital pharmacy and to plan 
for future cooperation on an international 
basis. This was a preliminary meeting called 
at the invitation of the Swiss Society of Hospi- 
tal and Military Pharmacists. The group 
has made a formal request for a Section in the 
Federation Internationale Pharmaceutique (F. 
I.P.) and this will be acted upon at the Federa- 
tion meeting in Paris in 1953. 


Papers presented at the Congress showed 
the varied interests of hospital pharmacists 
practicing in different countries and partic- 
ularly, the broad scope of activities in this 
specialty in European countries. Presiding 
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during the meetings was Dr. Kurt Steiger of 
Zurich, Switzerland, who had been a delegate 
to the 1952 conventions of the A. Pu. A. and 
AGSPEeP:, 
French and German with English abstracts. 


Papers were usually presented in 


Milton W. Skolaut, has been appointed 
chief of the Pharmacy Department of the 
Public Health Service’s new 500-bed Clinical 
Center at Bethesda, Md. The Clinical Cen- 
ter, which opens in April, is to be the clinical 
research arm of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Skolaut, formerly acting chief of Phar- 
maceutical Services at the Public Health 
Service Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., is 
Senior Pharmacist in the commissioned corps 
of the Public Health Service. As chief of 
the Pharmacy Department, he will be in 
charge of the pharmaceutical and central 
sterile supply programs of the Clinical Serv- 
ices and will direct the progress of pharmaceu- 
tical research. 


The New Jersey Society of Hospital Pharma- 
cists presented a check for $1,000 to the Rut- 
gers University College of Pharmacy to be 
directed toward initiating a course in hospital 
pharmacy. The presentation was made by 
President Rudolph Wilhelm to Dean Roy A. 
Bowers at a dinner dance meeting on October 
12. A souvenir journal, issued for the occa- 
sion, carried a history of the New Jersey 
Society dating from its concept in 1946. 

In conjunction with the $1,000 fund estab- 
lished by the New Jersey Society, a special 
committee headed by Anna C. Richards, met 
with Dean Bowers and other faculty members 
to initiate planning for the inclusion of hospital 
pharmacy training in the college curricula. 


The Society of Alabama Hospital Phar- 
macists was organized in Birmingham, October 
11, with nineteen charter members. The 
Society met in conjunction with the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Society 
with Mrs. Lillian Price and Miss Johnnie 
Crotwell from Atlanta, representing the Proj- 
ects Committee of the regional organization. 
The members of the new Alabama Society 
voted unanimously to affiliate with the na- 
tional organizations as well as the Southeastern 
Society. 

A special committee has been appointed in 
the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
to study the role of the pharmacist in small 
institutions. Special attention will be given 
to studying the pharmaceutical services in 
hospitals of less than 100 beds. 
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PracticaAL PHarnmacy Eprrion 


In a matter of minutes... 





GRATIFYING RELIEF 


From the Distress of 


Urinary Tract Symptoms 


Pyridium acts quickly and safely, through an 





ayaa tir sip Pain and burning 
entirely local mechanism, to secure analgesia 0 decreased in 93% of cases ...* 
the sensitive urogenital mucosa of patients suf- 


fering from cystitis, pyelonephritis, prostatitis, Uri i 3. 
rinary frequency 


and urethritis. , ar ae 
relieved in 85% of cases .. .* 


Pyridium may be administered concomitantly 
with crystalline dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, 





penicillin, the sulfonamides, or other specific 
therapy to provide the twofold benefit of symp- 


#As reported by Kirwin, Lowsley, and Menning in a study of 


tomatic relief and anti-infective action. 118 cases treated for symptomatic relief with PYRIDIUM 


PYRIDIUM 


(Phenylazo-diamino-pyridine HCl) 





MERCK & CO., INC, 


Pyripium is the registered trade-mark of Nepera Chemical Manufacturing Chante 
Co., Inc. for its brand of phenylazo-diamino-pyridine HCl. 
Merck & Co., Inc. sole distributor in the United States, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


in Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—-Montreal 
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A.P.M.A. Holds 
Mid-Year Meeting 


Current problems facing the pharmaceutical 
industry featured the program of the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association Mid- 
year Meeting, December 8-10, in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Singled out for full 
session discussions were trends in the industry 
and the responsibilities of the medical director. 
Other subjects covered included certain phases 
of public health, the Hill-Burton program, and 
public relations in the pharmaceutical industry. 

High point of the three-day session came on 
Tuesday, December 9, at the annual banquet, 
when the United States Public Health Service 
received the 1952 Scientific Award of the Associa- 
tion. This year’s award was in recognition of 
the numerous basic laboratory and clinical re- 
search contributions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and for its activities which have 
greatly improved human health and well being 
in America and throughout the world. The 
presentation was made by Dr. Martin Lasersohn, 
chairman of the Scientific and Research Award 


many 


Committee. 

In accepting the Award on behalf of all of the 
Public Health Service, 
Scheele 


members of the U. S. 
Surgeon General Leonard A. 
“Even as you salute us tonight, we salute the 


said: 


great American pharmaceutical industry for its 
fine work in making health available to our 
people at home and to the people all over the 
Health in the United States is second to 
none. You 
cians and American medicine to become the best 


world. 
have helped American physi- 


in the world.”’ 

Earlier in his address, Dr. Scheele noted that 
only one per cent of the staff of the U. S. Public 
Health Service was located in Washington. The 
other 99 per cent are working throughout the 
nation or the world, in providing hospital and 
medical care for merchant seamen and the Coast 
Guard, in operating the foreign quarantine 
service, staffing the medical services of Federal 
prisons, and operating special hospitals for drug 
addiction and leprosy. In all, more than 250 major 
occupations are represented by the combined 
staff duties of the men and women of the service. 

At the morning and afternoon sessions on 
Tuesday, six members of the U. 5. Public Health 
Service reviewed some of the work of the service, 
and reported on current clinical work pertinent 
to the members of the A. P. M. A. The conven- 
tion closed on Wednesday afternoon with a ses- 
sion devoted to problems of business and finance. 
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Accounting Records, keeping effective, 255 
ACTH 


aids morphine withdrawal, 159 
and cortisone in ocular diseases, 448 
cortisone and: relation to stress and gastric ulcer, 8 
or cortisone in chronic bronchial asthma, 528 
Advertising Index, 72, 152, 224, 296, 368, 440, 520, 592, 
680, 752, 824, 884 
Advice to Young Pharmacists, 316 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, A. Pu. A. Branch, 758 
Albany College of Pharmacy, A. Pu. A. Branch, 140, 598, 
0 
Albuquerque, A. Pu. A. Branch, 286 
Alcoholism, Antabuse in chronic, 8 
Allergy to Drugs, 8 
Amebiasis, neomycin in, 84 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Bie shay rg program presented at December (1951) meet- 
ing, | 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 484 
American College of Apothecaries, 200, 486, 620, 647 
American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Therapeutics 
Current Status of Penicillin Dentifrices, 719 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
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The First Ten Years, editorial, 315 
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Tapazole, 40 
Terramycin hydrochloride, 845 
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Branches, growth ot, editorial, 469 
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Founders’ Day Broadcast 
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St. Louis, 212 
Western Nebraska, 65, 286 
Western New York, 580 
Branches, Student 
Annual conference of Districts | and 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 758 
Albany College of Pharmacy, 140, 598, 758, 792 
Arizona, University of, 140, 214, 288, 433. 785 
Arkansas, University of, 786, 870 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 140 
Buffalo, University of, 430 
Butler University, 138, 746, 788 
California, University of, 288, 580, 787 
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Texas Southern University, 62, 3 
Texas, University of, 214, 746 
Toledo, University of, 746 
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Wayne University, 791, 870 
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796, 872 
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Xavier University, 138, 758, 790 
Centennial Observance 
Centennial Convention, See Convention 
Ceremonial Session, See Convention 
Comment on, President's Page, 200, 348 
Committee on Centennial Celebration, 488 
Editorials, 18, 315, 468, 616, 700, 772 
Founders, Biographical Sketches of, 704 
Founders’ Day Program 781, See also Founders’ Day 
Membership Award, Women's Auxiliary, 397 
Presidents, Roster of, with photographs, 493 
Truman, Harry 5., letter on Centennial, cover, August 
Women's Auxiliary Membership Award, 397 
Ceremonial Session, See Convention 
Certificate of Membership, First, 490 
Code of Ethics, 721 
Code of Ethics, Original, 778 
Convention, 99th annual, at Philadelphia, August 17-23 
Address of Chairman, House of Delegates, 724 
Address of President, 626 
Address of the President-Elect, 702 
Addresses, Extracts of Six Major, 624 
Affiliated Organizations, 268, 473, 646 
Awards Presented, 628 
Centennial Banquet Address, 774 
Centennial Banquet Report, 642 
Ceremonial Session, 637 
Ceremonial Session Address, I vor Griffith, 777 
Ceremonial Session, Organizations Represented, 640 
Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau Research Award, 
628 
Color Television, 483, 650 
Committee on Centennial Celebration, 488 
Convention Review, 619 
Domestic Organizations Present, 640 
Ebert Prize, 629 
Entertainment, 484, 649 
Fischl, —_ J., Address of Chairman, House of Dele- 
gates, 724 
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Foreign Organizations Present, 640 

Francke, President Don E., Address, 626 

General Sessions, 267, 474, 62% 

Gifts to Registrants, 649 

Griffith, Ivor, Address at Ceremonial Session, 777 

Hotel Reservation Form, 269 

House of Delegates, 268, 465, 632, 724 

Industrial Tours, 484, 651 

Johnson, Rev. E lof F., Invocation at Ceremonial 
Session, cover, November 

Kilmer Prize, 629 

Linstead, Hugh N., Banquet Address, 774 

New Officers Installed, photographs, 630-631 

New Officers of the Sections, 644 

Opening Exercises, 621 

Plant Science Seminar, 487 

Preliminary Program, 266 

Program, 471 

Resolutions, 632 

Scientific Section, 475, 644 

Section on Education, Legislation, 481, 644 

Section on Historical Pharmacy, 482, 644 

Section on Pharmaceutical Economics, 480, 644 

Section on Practical Pharmacy, 479, 644 

Swain, Robert L., Address, The A. Pu. A. Presidency, 864 

Television, color, 483, 650 

Women’s Auxiliary, 648 

Founders’ Day, October 7, 1952 

A. Pu. A. Founders’ Day Program as Broadcast from 
Washington, 781 

Branch Observance of Founders’ Day, 785, 870, 872 

Branches Participating in Founder’s Day Program, 798 

Editorials 
A Fitting Program for a Great Occasion, 468 
A. Pu. A. Branches Unite in Founders’ Day Program, 

700 

Founders’ Day Observance, 618 
Our Centennial Year, 18 

Fischelis, Robert P., Address at Founders’ Day Pro- 

gram, 794 

See Editorials 

Founders of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASssoctra- 
TION, The, 704 

Klumpp, Theodore G., 
Program, 789 

Muldoon, Hugh C., Remarks at Founders’ Day Pro- 
gram, 782, 784, 789, 794, 798 

Pugh, Rear Admiral H. L., Address at Founders’ Day 
Program, 784 

Richards, R. Q., 
783 


Address at Founders’ Day 


Greetings at Founders’ Day Program, 


Tentative Plan, 267 
New Members, 2, 90, 156, 228, 300, 372, 462, 534, 598, 
600, 694, 756, 834 
Officers-Elect, 25 
Nominations for Officers, 667 
Officials and administrative staff, 2, 74, 154, 22 
443, 524, 594, 684, 754, 826 
President’s Page, editorial on, 19 
Roster of Presidents, 493 
Statement to the Federal Security Administration on the 
Proposed Durham-Humphrey Regulations, 178 
Statement supporting corrective fair trade legislation, 185 
Women’s Auxiliary announces the Centennial Membership 
Award to women pharmacy students for meritorious 
service to the profession, 397 
Year in Review, 850 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association holds 
mid-year meeting, 884 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 222, 485, 590, 
750, 882 
Amino Acid Requirements, 388 
Anderson, O. L., named to U. S. Public Health Post, 350 
Angina Pectoris, khellin therapy in, 386 
Annual Supplement, the, editorial, 97 
Antabuse 
in chronic alcoholism, 8 
values and dangers, 306 
Antibiotics 
antagonism and synergism, 458 
ointment base, a new, 337 
and sulfonamide therapy in communicable diseases, 83 
uses and abuses, 160 
Antifungal agent, diphenylpyraline as, 6 
Apresoline, proper use of methium and, alone and in com 
bination, 388 
Arizona, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 140, 214, 288, 433 
Arkansas, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 870 
Armed Forces Medical Library, editorial, 470; 
Aromatic Water prepared by solubilizing oils, a study of, 180 
Associations, State Pharmaceutical 
1952 Conventions, 162, 290, 434, 582, 585, 818 
Alabama, 880 
California, 582, 585 
District of Columbia, 585, 818 
Florida, 66 
Idaho, 585 
Illinois, 585 
Indiana, 585 
Iowa, 290 
Maryland, 582 
Massachusetts, 144, 582 
Montana, 144 
New Hampshire, 434, 818 
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, 302, 370, 


New Mexico, 582 * 
New York, 434, 585 
North Carolina, 582 
Ohio, 434, 585 
Oregon, 582 
Pennsylvania, 582 
South Carolina, 582 
Southern California, 66, 217, 818 
Texas, 290, 484, 585 
Vermont, 880 
Virginia, 585 
Asthma, terramycin in, 86 
Atabrine effective against tapeworm, 89 
Atomic Bomb, See Defense and Security 
At Randon, 70, 150, 219, 296, 365, 438, 588 ,678, 748, 820 
Aureomycin in diffuse peritonitis, 88 
Awards, 1952 
Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., Award, 474, 628 
Ciba Award, 586 
Ebert Prize, 474, 629 
Fulbright Awards, 586 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of Chemists, 220 
Kilmer Prize, 474, 629 
Lascoff Award, 220, 486, 629 
National Pharmacy Week Window Display Awards, 104 
Nobel Awards, 851 
Remington Medal Award, 411, 588, 860 
Research Award of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 365 
Scientific Award of A. P. M. A., 884 
Whitney Lecture Award, H. A. K., 292, 851 
Women’s Auxiliary Membership Award to women phar- 
macy students, 397 


Backache, 8 
Baltimore, A. Pu. A. Branch, 65, 212, 286, 428 
Bentyl Hydrochloride, treatment of infantile colic, 162 
Biological Warfare, See Defense and Security 
Blood loss, dextran in shock and, 304 
Book Reviews 

A Pharmacist’s Memoirs, 684 

Prescription Pricing, 684 
Briefly Noted, 66, 144, 217, 290, 360, 434, 518, 582, 676, 

748, 816, 876 

Bronchial asthma, chronic, ACTH or cortisone in, 528 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, A. Pu. A. Branch, 140 
Buffalo, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 430 
Burn Therapy, current concepts of, 562 
Butler University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 138, 746 
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Calamine Lotion ee phenolated calamine lotion, new 
formulas for, 2 
California, Gupvazaite of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 288, 580 
Cancer 
Crusade, 1952, 175 
of the breast, self-examination for, 384 
program, the pharmacist in the, 175 
research, the impact of radioisotopes in, 108 
Capper, Senator, the late, editorial, 19 
Catgut Collagen, some properties of, 182 
Cation exchange resin 
in congestive heart failure, 159 
therapy problems, 84 
Cat-Scratch disease, 5 
Centennial Convention, See A. Pu. A. 
— Membership Award to women pharmacy students, 
397 
Charcoal, some pharmaceutical use of activated, 412 
Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., Award, 474, 628, 
Ciba Award, 586 
Clinical Status of dextran, PVP, and gelatin products. 
Part I, 320; Part II, 394 
Code of Ethics, See A. Pu. A. Code of Ethics 
Colleges 
Adeiphi College, 676 
Arkansas, University of, 876 
Brooklyn College, 144, 217, 290 
Buffalo, University of, 362, 816 
Butler University, 586, 876 
California, University of, 750 
Columbia University, 144, 290, 678 
Connecticut, University of, 217 
Florida, University of, 217, 434 
Fordham University, 362 
George Washington University, 748 
Georgia, University of, 217, 360, 748 
Howard College (Ala.), 360, 585 
Idaho State College of Pharmacy, 876 
Illinois, University of, 146, 360, 585, 818 
Johns Hopkins University, 748 
Loyola University, 146 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 66, 434, 436 
Michigan, University of, 66, 434, 876 
Mississippi, University of, 816 
Montana State University, 676 
North Carolina, University of, 816 
Pennsylvania, University of, 816 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sciences, 66, 144, 
217, 434, 586, 816, 876 
Pittsburgh, University of, 290, 586, 676, 876 
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Rutgers University, 360, 878 
St. John’s University, 678 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 217, 
290, 434, 676, 816, 876 
South Carolina, Univ ersity of, 748 
Southwestern State College, 360, 436 
Temple University, 219 
Tennessee, University of, 752 
Texas Southern University, 878 
Texas, University of, 66, 146, 520, 676, 748, 816 
Toledo, University of, 360 
Virginia, Medical College of, 290 
Virginia, University of, 290 
Wayne University, 586 
Washington, University of, 146 
West Virginia University, 360 
Western Reserve University, 816 
Wisconsin, University of, 144, 217, 748 
Colorado, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 138 
Color Television at A. Pu. A. Convention, 483 
Columbia University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 580 
Communicable diseases, antibiotic and sulfonamide ther- 
apy in, 83 
Compound F, See Hydrocortisone 
Compounding practices, improving, 120 
—w University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 138, 356, 433+ 
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Coronary thrombosis, tromexan in, 6 

Corticotropin and cortisone: blood diseases in children, 452 

Cortisone and ACTH, relation to stress and gastric ulcer, 8 

Costello, P. H., 1952 Remington Medal Awarded to, 411, 
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265 
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202 
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tem, 4 
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FCDA details blood, blood plasma reserve needs, 567 
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Government agencies plan defense, 346 
Healthy children are key to national security, 265 
Improvement of shelter areas in existing buildings urged, 
56 
Improving community health, 344 
Isotopes being used for research in 46 states, 418 
Medical preparedness, 265 
Million trained in first aid, 344 
National Social Hygiene Day, 265 
On seeing the bomb, 346 
ROTC pharmacists to train, 344 
Selective blood grouping program, 47 
Selective service to call 41,000, 346 
Selective service to re-examine 4-F's, 46 
Source reference on civil defense material published, 202 
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Tailored price regulation unnecessary for pharmaceuticals, 
128 
TV stations to show FCDA survival films, 46 
Warden’s handbook issue, 47 
Women’s clubs to support civil defense, 128 
7 million can be made homeless in an A-bomb attack, 202 
17,500,000 needed to man community emergency groups, 
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treatment a with panthenol, 308 
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in shock and blood loss, 304 
PVP, and Gelatin Products, Clinical Status of, Part 1, 320; 
Part II, 394 
Diabetes, self testing for, 526 
Diabetes Mellitis, psychological aspects of, 160 
Diphenylpyraline as antifungal agent, 6 
Drake University, A. Px. A. Branch, 598 
Dramamine in psychogenic vomiting, 5 
Drug Index, 72, 152, 296, 440, 520, 592, 680, 752, 824, 884 
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allergy to, 8 
new, Casual use may be harmful, 88 
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ceutical Education President, 302 
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See also Federal Security Administration 
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Ebert Prize, 474, 629 

Editorials, See Straight From Headquarters 
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Employment outlook for Lage ong the, 195 

Emulsion vehicle problem, the, 172 

Emulsion Vehicles, Prescription uses of, by Harold M. Beal 
and Walter E. Zielinski, Jr., 672 

Ergotamine pong -2 a suppositories, treatment of 
migraine with, 

Extension Course og Dati phe prmensiate, the, 262 

Eye disease, topical Compound F in, 526 
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legislation, A. Pu. A. statement supporting corrective, 185 
reestablished, editorial, 469 
senate action on, 438 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, See Defense and Se 
curity, National 
Federal Control of the Professions, editorial, 
Federal Security Administration 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
Durham-Humphrey Amendment, 102 
Durham-Humphrey Regulations, the Proposed, 178 
Ferris Institute, A. Po. A. Branch, 746 
Florida, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214 
Fluoridation, facts about, 323 
Food and Drug Administration 
Legal actions, monthly summary, November (1951), 14; 
December (1951), 136; January (1952), 210; February 
(1952), 328; March (1952), 306; April (1952), 388; 
June (1952), 530 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, See Federal Security Ad 
ministration 
Fordham University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 356, 870 
Founders of the A. Ph. A., brief Oye 704 
Founders’ Day, October 7, 1952, See A. Pu. A. Founders’ Day 
Observance 
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Méeét in Sixty-Two Cities, 798 
Frailey, Carson P., editorial, 245 
Fulbright Awards, 586 
Fungi in shoes, destruction of, 384 
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Gold Medal of the American Institute of Chemists, 220 

Government news, 70, 222, 366, 440, 592, 822, 82 
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Hay fever, Phenergan hydrochloride in, 526 

Heart failure, congestive, cation eustanaes resins in, 159 

Heritage of the Past, June cover, 408 

Hermetically packaged water and surgical ait, 415 

Hospital Pharmacy News, 152, 220, 292, 365, 520, 590, 750 
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Howard College, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214, 288, 356, 433, 580, 
io 
Howard University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 787, 870 
Hyaluronidase and kidney stones, 452 
Hydrocortisone (Compound F), 452 
Experiences with the free and acetated forms in rheumatoid 
arthritis, 540 
topical, in eye disease, 526 
Hydrophilic ophthalmic ointment base, A, 710 
Hydrophilic suspension vehicle, a, 550 
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Impetigo treated with sulfonamide-urea powder, 388 

Incompatibilities of New Drugs (Predicting), by Orville H 
Miller, 657 

Infantile colic, benty! hydrochloride treatment of, 162 
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Infections, laboratory-acquired, 5 

International Academy of the History of Pharmacy, 598 
International Pharmacopeia, the, editorial, 244 

Iowa, State University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 580, 788 

Iowa, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 356 

Isotonic Solutions: a simplified method of preparation, 340 
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Jet injection of penicillin, early syphilis treated by, 304 
Journalism, In Fairness to responsible, editorial, 170 
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Kansas, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 140, 758 
Kansas City, University of, A. PH. A, Branch, 870 
Kentucky, University of, A. PH. A. Branch, 140, 288 
Khellin therapy in angina pectoris, 386 

Kidney stones, hyaluronidase and, 452 

Kilmer Prize, 474, 629 

King George VI, death of, editorial, 97 
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Lascoff Award, 220, 486, 629 

Letters, 12, 74, 154, 227, 298, 370, 522, 504 

Location of Branch Meetings, October 7, 798 

Loyola University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 138, 214, 288, 358, 598, 
746, 788 
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Manufacturers news, 66, 146, 219, 290, 362, 436, 586, 678, 
749, 818, 880 
Maryland, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 428 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, A. Px. A. Branch, 138, 
288, 433, 870 
McGuire Fair Trade Bill, 438 
editorial, 469 
Medical Articles in the Lay Press, by William T. Doyle, 606 
Medical Care, positive program for, 444 
Medicine, recent progress in, 5, 83, 159, 304, 384, 444, 526, 
606, 686, 828; 
See Recent Progress in Medicine for listing 
Menopause, the, 324 
Methium and Apresoline, alone and in combination, proper 
use of, 388 
Michigan, A. Pu. A. Branch, 140, 212, 286, 358, 580, 791, 874 
Michigan, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 140, 356 
Migraine with ergotamine tartrate-caffeine suppositories, 
treatment of, 384 
Minnesota, University of, A. P.1 A. Branch, 140, 791, 870 
Mississippi, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214, 792, 870 
Montana State University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214, 580 
Morphine 
synthesized by Rochester University chemist, 160 
withdrawal, ACTH aids, 159 
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Narcotic Control by Physicians, 308 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 487 

National Conference of State Pharmaceutical Association 
Secretaries, 486 

National Defense and Security, See Defense and Security 

National Pharmacy Week Window Display -_ 104 

Nebraska, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 

Neomycin in amebiasis, 84 

New and Nonofficial Remedies, 38, 192, 334, 558, 844; 
See also American Medical Association 

New Drugs, tribute to, 83 

New ae College of Pharmacy, A. Pu. A. Branch, 580, 
790, 872 

New Members, See A. Pu. A. 

New Mexico, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 580, 792 

New Orleans, A. Pu. A. Branch, 874 

New Prescription Products, 33, 111, 187, 257, 329, 403, 511, 
553, 612, 713, 761, 839, 893 

New York, A. Pu. A. Branch, 143, 212, 286 

Nitrogen Mustard in rheumatoid arthritis, 6 

Nobel Awards, 851 

North Carolina, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 598,792, 870 

Northern California, A. Pu. A. Branch, 212, 358, ‘—? 

Northern New Jersey, A. Pu. A. Branch, 143, 286, 3/ 

Northwestern, A. Pu. A. Branch, 140, 212, 286, 428, 746 

Northwestern Ohio, A. Pu. A. Branch, 65, 212, 286, 358, 874 

Nurses to Reorganize, editorial, 245 
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Obesity, the hazards of, 246 
Obituaries 
Bibbins, Dr. Francis E., 65 
Charters, W. W., 171 
Culley, John, 171 
Dohme, Alfred .R. L., 508 
Drake, W. Eric, 752 
Ireland, Maj. Gen. ——— Weber, 532 
McCoy, Dr. George W., 
Rose, Ira Winfield, 143 
Stroup, Dr. Freeman P., 53: 
van Itallie, Dr. Leopold, 
West, Dr. Olin, 532 
Ohio Northern University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 433, 746 
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Oklahoma, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 793 

Orange and citric acid syrup, a modified method for the prepa 
ration of, 100 

Oregon State College, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214, 358, 795 
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Panthenol, treatment of dermatoses with, 308 
Penicillin, early syphilis treated by jet a of, 304 
Penicillin Dentifrices, Current i of, 719 
Peritonitis, diffuse, aureomycin in, 
Pharmaceutical Advances Create od Problems, 1951 Rem- 
ington Medal Address, 28 
Pharmacist in 1852, the, where and how he practiced his pro- 
fession, 116 
Pharmacist in 1952, the, where and how he practices his pro- 
fession, 118 
Pharmacist in the Cancer Program, the, 175 
Pharmacists 
practicing, the extension course for, 262 
employment outlook for, 194 
Pharmacology, the responsibility of, in the food, drug and 
cosmetic industries, 545 
Pharmacy 
A Changing World, 409 
a glossary of professional terms in, 560 
sraduates, Welcome! Class of 1952, editorial, 392 
one world for, 20 
Pharmacy Week, 1951, 103 
Window display contest winners, 104 
Phenergan hydrochloride in hay fever, 526 
Philadelphia, A. Pu. A. Branch, 65, 143, 212, 288, 428 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, A. Pu. A. 
Branch, 746 
Pittsburgh, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 356, 430, 795, 872 
Placental serum in rheumatoid arthritis, 166 
Plant Science Seminar, 487 
Podophyllin effective in dermatology, 448 
Poisoning accidents, 306 
Poliomyelitis 
following tonsillectomy, 458 
incidence, association of recent injections with, 159 
Postoperative pain control, 448 
Powers, Justin L., to serve on World Health Committee, 350 
Prescription Department 
a professional promotion program for your, 196 
in a suburban drugstore, factors affecting the development 
of a, 548 
Prescription regulations, ee 102 
President’s Page, the, 41, 124, 200, 272, 348, 422, 501, 740 
Price Maintenance, The History of, 709 
Prickly heat and salt intake, 304 
Procter, Jr., William, biographical sketch, 319 
Products to be Detailed, See Detailing Program 
Professional Freedom, let us not surrender our, editorial, 96 
Professional Promotion Program for your prescription de- 
partment, A, 197 
Professional Terms in pharmacy 
a glossary of, 560 
Recommended, 561 
Not Recommended, 570 
Psychosomatic illness, 308 
Puget Sound, A. Pu. A. Branch, 598, 874 
Purdue University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 214, 433 
PVP, and Gelatin Products, Clinical status of dextran, Part I 
320; Part II, 394 
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Quotane in dermatoses, 86 
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Radioactive Iodine and Thyroid, 452 
Radioisotopes, the impact of, in cancer research, 108 
Recent Progress in Medicine 
ACTH aids morphine withdrawal, 159 
ACTH and cortisone in ocular diseases, 448 
ACTH or cortisone in chronic bronchial asthma, 528 
Adults medicine can be children’s poison, 828 
Allergy to drugs, 8 
American Medical Association, 10Ist meeting, 444 
Amino acid requirements, 388 
Antabuse in chronic alcoholism, 8 
Antabuse: values and dangers, 306 
Antibiotic antagonism and synergism, 458 
Antibiotic and sulfonamide therapy in communicable dis- 
eases, 83 
Antibiotics—uses and abuses, 160 
Association or recent injections with poliomyelitis inci- 
dence, 159 
Atabrine effective against tapeworm, 89 
pent in diffuse peritonitis, 88 
Backache, 
Bentyl aban treatment of infantile colic, 162 
Butazolidin may aid arthritic, 832 
Casual use of new drugs may be harmful, 88 
Cation exchange resin therapy: problems, 84 
Cation exchange resins in congestive heart failure, 159 
Cat-scratch disease, 5 
Cobroxin in treatment of pain, 686 
Corticotropin and cortisone: blood diseases in children, 
452 
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Cortisone and ACTH: relation to stress and gastric ulcer, 
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Destruction of fungi in shoes, 384 

Dextran in shock and blood loss, 304 

Diphenylpyraline as antifungal agent, 6 

Dramamine in psychogenic vomiting, 5 

Early syphilis treated by jet injection of penicillin, 304 

End to contagious diseases of children seen by 1992, 308 

Hyaluronidase and kidney stone, 452 

Hydrocortisone (Compound F), 452 

Impetigo treated with sulfonamide- urea powder, 388 

Infant vomiting due to underfeeding, 

Isoniazid in treatment of renal tuberculosis caution, 828 

Isonicotinyl hydrazide, 686 

Khellin therapy in angina pectoris, 386 

Laboratory-acquired infections, 5 

Mebaral in excessive sweating, 686 

Medical articles in the lay press, 606 

Metrazol helps aged with arteriosclerosis, 686 

— synthesized by Rochester University chemist, 
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Narcotic control by physicians, 308 

Needless extraction of teeth, 83 

Neomycin in amebiasis, 84 

Nitrogen mustard in rheumatoid arthritis, 6 

Phenergan hydrochloride in hay fever, 526 

Placental serum in rheumatoid arthritis, 166 

Podophyllin effective in dermatology, 448 

Poisoning accidents, 306 

Poliomyelitis following tonsillectomy, 458 

Possible treatment for schizophrenia found, 89 

Postoperative pain control, 448 

Prickly heat and salt intake, 304 

Proper use of methium and apresoline, alone and in combi- 
nation, 388 

Psychological aspects of diabetes mellitis, 160 

Psychosomatic illness, 308 

Quotane in dermatoses, 86 

Radioactive iodine and thyroid, 452 

Reports on medicinal chemistry, 686 

Roundworm infestation in children, 384 

Self-examination for cancer of the breast, 384 

Self-testing for diabetes, 526 

Sodium in body fluids, simple test for, 832 

Some common dermatoses and the drugs which cause them 
most frequently, 528 

Sprain vs. strain Ade resultant complications, 88 

Status of primaquine, 686 

Terramycin in asthma, 86 

Terramycin in urinary infections, 162 

Tests of new drugs for tuberculosis reported, 166 

Topical Compound F in eye disease, 526 

Treatment of dermatoses with panthenol, 308 

Treatment of migraine with ergotamine tartrate-caffeine 
suppositories, 384 

Tribute to new drugs, 83 

Tromexan in coronary thrombosis, 6 

¥ ucca leaf powder may be valuable in steroid chemistry, 


ee... Medal, 1951, Address, Pharmaceutical Advances 
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Address, 860 
awarded to P. H. Costello, 411, 588 
Research Award of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 365 
Research Club, undergraduate, 
Rheumatoid arthritis 
nitrogen mustard in, 6 
placental serum in, 166 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 
A. Pu. A. Branch. 356 
Roundworm infestation in children, 384 
Rutgers University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 214, 580 
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St. John’s University, A. Pu. A. Branch, 62, 138, 214, 430 
St. Louis, A. PH. A. Branch, 212 
St. Louis College of ee and Allied Sciences, A. Pu. A 
Branch, 62, 356, 598, 
Schizophrenia, possible i for, found, 89 
Shock and blood loss, dextran in, 304 
South Carolina, University of, A. PH. A. Branch, 598, 795 
Southern California, University of, A. Pu. A. Branch, 65, 430, 
580 
Southern College of Pharmacy, A. Pu. A. Branch, 288, 430, 787 
Southwestern State College, A. Pu. A. Branch, 356, 580,793 
Sprain vs. strain and resultant complications, 88 
State Pharmaceutical Associations, Sve Associations, State 
Piiarinaceutical 
Steroid chemistry, yucca leaf powder may be valuable in, 528 
Straight From Headquarters 
A Display Worth Seeing, 701 
A Fitting Program for a Great Occasion, 468 
A New Challenge to the States, 538 
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Education for Educators, 392 

Fair Trade Reestablished, 469 
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National Pharmacy Week Prizes, 701 
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Welcome! Class of 1952, 392 
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Syphilis, early, treated by jet injection of penicillin, 304 
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Abbott Laboratories 
Bacillets, March, 187 
Bevidox Sol., Nov., 761 
Desoxyn & Nembutal capsules, Jan., 34 
Dicalets, May, 329 
Erythrocin, Nov., 763 
Gemonil, July, 511 
Hyazyme, July, 508 
Isolyn, Sept., 613 
Penicillin G Procaine, Nov., 762 
Sulestrex Piperazine Elixir, Dec., 843 
Vi-Lin Drops, Nov., 762 
Vita-Kaps, Improved, Oct., 716 
Alcon Laboratories 
Isopto-Alkaline, Nov., 763 
Isopto-Cetamide, Dec., 839 
American Cholesterol Products, Inc. 
Modulan, Oct., 713 
Ames Company, Inc: 
Apamide, Oct., 713 
Apromal, Oct., 713 
Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc. 
Sorsis, Nov., 762 
Armour Laboratories 
Acthar Gel, March, 189 
Armatinic liq., March, 187 
Armatinic special capsulettes, April, 259 
Bidrolin, Aug., 553 
Crystamin ‘‘1 30, ”” May, 331 
Crystamin Forte, May, 331 
Crystar, June, 405 
H.P. Acthar Gel, June, 405 
Thyrar aerosol, Oct., 716 
Xiphisternal Cartilage, Dec., 843 
. F. Ascher & Co. 
Bexosal, Jan., 33 
Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison, Ltd. 
Bemocin caps., July, 511 
Mediatric capsules, March, 188 
Sipremex, injectable, April, 258 
Trilene, July, 513 
Ernst Bischoff Company 
Bi-Co-Tussin, Oct., 713 
George A. Breon & Co., Inc. 
Aqueous hormones, Aug., 555 
Breonex-M, Oct., 713 
Estrone- Progesterone, Dec., 842 
Mertestate, Dec., 842 
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Bristol Laboratories, Inc. 
Bristamin Lotion, July, 511 
Bristapen tablets, Dec., 839 
Brist-O-Matic Syringe, Nov., 763 
Cillorets, Dec., 839 
Mytinic Liquid, Aug., 555 
Burrough Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
Codahist syrup, Jan., 33 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (USA) 
Aerosporin Otic Sol., Sept., 613 
Anectine Chloride, Oct., 713 
Hexamethon, Sept., 612 
Polysporin Ointment, Sept., 613 
G. W. Carnrick Co. 
Androdiol, Feb., 111 
Dicalossa, Feb., 111 
Dioloxol, July, 511 
Central Pharmacal Leomnney 
Cenasert, Dec., 
Cholimeth routine’, May, 331 
Neocylate w/codeine, Dec., 842 
Neocyten, Dec., 840 
Somnadex, May, 330 
Chicago Pharmacal a 
Dimeth, April, 25 
Manncor, Aoril, 257 
Oxydessin, April, 258 
Salcorbine, April, 258 
Chilcott Laboratories 
Methium Chloride, May, 330; Aug., 555 
Peritrate, Feb., 112 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Apresoline, May, 329 
Pyribenzamine cream w/zirconium, Aug., £ 
Tricainal, July, 513 
Columbus Pharmacal Co. 
Chloro-Sul, Dec., 841 
Mephamide, Dec., 842 
Mephedexin, Dec., 842 
Commercial Solvents Corp. (C.S.C.) 
Neobacin tablets, Oct., 714 
The DeVilbiss Company 
Dust respirator, July, 513 
S. F. Durst & Co., Inc. 
Delomets, April, 257 
Eaton Laboratories 
Furacin Nasal plain, June, 405 
Furacin Soluble Powder, Dec., 842 
Paul B. Elder Company 
Benoquin, June, 403 
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Endo Products, Inc. 
Cumertillin sodium, March, 187 
Cumertillin tablets, Oct., 714 
Fellows Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Chloral — Sept., 612 
E. bsp &C 
Efocaine, y Minty ; "34 
Casimir Funk Laboratories, Inc. 
Tisin, Oct., 715 
Geigy Company, Inc. 
Butazolidin, July, 511 
Otis Glidden & Co., Inc. 
Zymelose, March, 189 
Harrower Laboratories 
Muco-Seth, Feb., 112 
Mucotin, Nov., 763 
Prulose complex, Feb., 113 
HED Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
HED-Heparin, April, 259 
Hedulin, Aug., 553 
Heliogen Products, Inc. 
Heliogen, May, 330 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
Dromoran Hydrobromide, May, 331 
Gantrisin diethanolamine ophth. oint., Aug., 555 
Gantrisin nasal sol., Dec., 842 
Gantrisin pediatric susp., Oct., 715 
Rimifon, June, 404 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Lactinex tablets, Oct., 714 
Irwin, Neisler & Company 
Cardalin, Dec., 839 
Dainite, March, 187; Dec., 842 
Ives-Cameron Company, Inc. 
Avitum, April, 259 
Doneseda, June, 403 
Jackson-Mitchell Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Candavite, Feb., 
Complebeta, Feb., 111 
Kolifol, Feb., 112 
Methanabol, June, 403 
Johnson & Johnson 
Plastic Surgical tape, Jan., 35 
Kremers-Urban Company 
Tolamic Capsules, Jan., 35 
Lakeside Laboratories 
Neohydrin, July, 512 
Lederle Laboratories Div., American Cyanamid Co. 
Aureomycin, new forms, Jan., 35 
Aureomycin Calcium Oral drops & syrup, Dec., 841 
Enheptin, Jan., 35 
Liver inj. 20 meg., Feb., 113 
Rhulicream, July, 513 
Eli Lilly & Company 
Aerolone Compound, March, 189 
Durycin, Jan., 
Ilotycin, Nov., 763 
INH, Sept., 612 
Mi-Cebrin, April, 25 
Pancrebrin, Feb., 11: 
Paveril Phosphate, Jan., 34 
Prenalac, Jan., 35 
Pyronil & Co-Pyronil, July, 512 
Vi-Mix Drops., Feb., 113; April, 25 
Lloyd Brothers, Pharmacists, Inc. 
Khelloyd W/P, March, 189 
McNeil Laboratories, Inc. 
Sustinex, March, 189 
M & R Laboratories, Inc. 
Similac Liquid, Feb., 113 
Marcelle Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Dermabase, Dec., 842 
S. E. Massengill Company 
Aminodrox tablets, May, 329 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
Natalins, Oct., 714 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mephyton Emulsion, Oct., 716 
Penstrep, Feb., 112 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
Ferro-Calfate, June, 404 
Kolantyl Gel, Oct., 716 
M.I1.V., Aug., 554 
Nitranitol P. V., March, 188 
Oxityl-P, Sept., 613 
Salgia, » au 
T ace, > 
Thera-Concemin, Dec., 843 
Tyvid, Sept., 613 
Meyer Chemical a. ‘aaa 
Almehist, May, 329 
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Almesed elixir, 
Histussin, Nov., 7 
Vicon-A, May, 331 

E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc. 
Dodecabee-1000, Aug.. 553 
Hormestoral, Jan., 
Mega-B, July, 512 
Mistrone, Jan., 34 
Neostene inj. & tabs., Jan., 34 
Polyvims, Aug., 554 
Tolulexin, Dec., 843 
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National Drug Company 
Sulfonsol w/Penicillin, Dec., 840 
Nepera Chemical Company 
Pyricidin, June, 404 
Nion Corporation 
Nio-A-Let, Aug., 554 
Organon, Inc. 
Cortrophin, June, 404 
Covisten, Oct., 714 
Pernaemon, Jan., 35 
Parke, Davis & Co., Inc. 
Benadryl w/Hyoscine, Dec., 841 
Caladryl Cream, Dec., 841 
Menagen with Methyltestosterone, Dec., 842 
Myadec, Dec., 840 
Natabec Kapseals, Dec., 840 
Theelandrol, Dec., 541 
E. L. Patch Company 
Geratose, May, 330 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Bacitracin, June, 404 
Cotinazin, June, 404 
Terramycin, new forms, April, 259 
Terramycin nose drops, March, 189 
Terramycin oral susp., Oct., 716 
Terramycin vaginal suppos., March, 18 
Pitman-Moore Company 
Novahistine, July, 512 
Novahistine tablets, Dec., 842 
Thaverine, Dec., 840 
Tweltone, Dec., 843 
The Paul Plessner Company 
Plebilin Plus, Dec., 840 
Rand Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
Nabocal tablets, March, 188 
— Pharmacal aed 
Car-Sed-Ine, Feb., 111 
The Rhodyll Chemical Company 
Rhodacin, April, 258 
Riker Laboratories, Inc. 
Veriloid Sol., March, 189 
Sandoz Pharmaceuticals 
Fiorinal tablets, Oct., 714 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 
Aquacillin A-S, Oct., 715 
Crephex, Nov., 761 
Ediol, Nov., 761 
Euphased tablets, Feb., 11 
Orapen, March, 188 
Tetracillin, Feb., 113 
Vascutol, Nov., 762 
Schering Corporation 
Chlor-Trimeton maleate, inj., March, 134 
Cortogen Acetate inj., Dec., 
Cortogen Acetate ophth. susp., Nov., 761 
Cortogen Acetate Tablets, June, 403 
Ditubin, June, 404 
Dormison liq., July, 509 
Ichthyol, Feb., 112 
Prantal Methylsulfate, Feb., 113 
Prantal Methylsulfate inj., Aug., 555 
G. D. Searle & Co 
Banthine, June, 404 
Dramamine, June, 404 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 
Aramine w/Mijit Atomizer, Oct., 713 
Benemid Probenecid, May, 329 
Cyclaine (vet.), Jan., 33 
Lyovac plasma ophth., March, 188 
Redisol elixir, July, 51 
Smith-Dorsey Div., Wander Co. 
Pasara Calcium Granulate, Feb., 113 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Inc. 
Dexamy] elixir, July, 511 
Dexedrine Spansules, Sept., 612 
Drilitol Spraypak, Oct., 175 
Feosol Hematonic, Oct., 714 
Neo-Penil, July, 512 
Pen-Eff, Feb., 112 
Trophite, April, 259; Dec., 843 











E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Distrycillin A-S, Nov., 763 
Extosen, Feb., 113 
Noctec, ‘July, 512 
Nydrazid, June, 404 
Nydrazid inj., Dec., 843 
Pentids soluble tablets, Oct., 716 
Rubramin, Aug., 555 
Solacthyl inj., July, : 
Spectrocin, Oct., 
Staphylococcus Sy May, 330 
Vergitryl tablets, Aug., 554 
Talbott Pharmaceuticals 
Syrup H.S., Nov., 762 
Marvin R. Thompson, Inc. 
Marvite-MRT, June, 405 
Martussin-MRT, Dec., 840 
U. S. Standard Products Co. 
—— liq., Jan., 34 
. Vitamin Corp. 
“Aquasol E caps & drops, June, 403 
Panthoderm cream, April, 258 
Vi-Aquamin, Aug., 554 
The Upjohn Company 
Cyclogesterin, March, 187 
Cortisone Acetate, July, 511 
Depo- Testosterone Cyclopentylpropionate, June, 403 
E C P Sterile Sol., March, 187 
Hydrolose Fortified, Oct., 715 
Sugracillin 250M & Sulfa-Sugracillin 250M, Oct., 716 
Thera-Zymacap, March, 189 
Valentine & Company 
Valentine’s Meat Extract, Dec., 843 
The Vitarene Company 
Rhoplex, Aug., 554 
Walker Laboratories, Inc. 
B Complex Fortified, May, 329 
Bacimycin, Aug., 553 
Bacimycin tablets, Dec., 841 
Chloragel, Jan., 33 
Sedadrops, Oct., 715 
Therapeutin, Oct., 715 
Wallace Laboratories 
Bactratycin, Jan., 35 
Wm. R. Warner & Co., Inc. 
Anusol Unguent, Jan., 33 
The Warren-Teed Products Co. 
Cobetaron caps., Aug., 553 
Esteed tablets, Nov., 761 
Tegumin Creme, Nov., 762 
White Laboratories, Inc. 
A P Cillin, Dec., 839 
Guaiatussin, Dec., 839 
Mol-Iron E.M.F., Sept., 613 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Apolamine, Aug., 553 
Cilfomide, April, 257 
Dinacrin, June, 404 
Fergon Plus, oa 405 
Hidex, Jan., 35 
Katonium, June, 405 
Milibis tablets, Sept., 613 
Neo-Synephrine Ophth. Viscous Sol., Nov., 763 
Neo-Synephrine- Thenfadil-Hydrochloride, April, 259 
Neo-Synephrine-Thenfadil-Zephiran, Oct., 716 
Pipanol Hydrochloride, April, 258 
Pluravit, June, 405 
Pluraxin, June, 405 
PNS, May, 330 
Pontocaine Cream, Dec., 843 
Teiepaque, June, 405 
Theominal M, May, 331 
Wyeth, Inc. 
Bicillin L-A, Oct., 713 
Cream Phenergan Hydrochloride, Oct., 715 
Phenergan Expectorant w/codeine, jt 55 
Phenergan Lotion w/Neocalamine, Sept., 61 
Strepels (vet.) Aug , 554 
Wyamine Sulfate inj., May, 331 
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